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POLAND AND THE POWERS. 


HE English Government, it seems, has at last adopted, 
with respect to Russia and to Poland, the course which 

we have strongly advocated from the very first. Joint action 
witb the Cabinets of the Tuileries and of Vienna is indeed 
the only line of policy suited either to the gravity of the 
occasion or the true interests of Europe. Thus only can 
the Continent be guaranteed against the possibility of drift- 
ing into a political situation of which it saw the desperate 
evil in 1859. Nor in any other way could the force of 
public opinion be brought to bear upon the intemperate 
advisers of the Czar. Lord John might have written 
despatches on the history of Poland for ever, the interest 
of which would have continued to be, in the words of a 
French paper, “ chiefly antiquarian,”—and he would have 
received, in all probability, little more from Russia than he 
is in the habit of getting from Denmark and his other 
diplomatic correspondents. The French Emperor, thrown 
upon his own resources, might either have refused to incur 
the suspicion of Europe by moving singly in the matter ; or 
if he had yielded to revolutionary pressure at home, would 
have repeated towards Poland the réle he has played so 
ostentatiously towards Italy. What Austria would have 
done is very doubtful. Her religious sympathies led her in 
one direction, and her fear of revolution in another. That 
she might have remained neutral to the last is probable ; 
that she could be expected to lead the van of European 
liberty was simply impossible. From this ridiculous posture 
of imbecile hesitation and difficulty Europe is rescued by the 
common action of Austria, France, and England. What effect 
the joint remonstrance may have upon the haughty temper of 
the Northern Court can be decided only by the event. But at 
least the three interceding Cabinets will have taken the step 
most compatible both with their honour and their obliga- 
tions. Some time ago a semi-official Paris journal declared 
that the Polish difficulty had been raised by the Russo- 
Prussian convention from a domestic to an international 
question. But in reality it was an international question 
long before the Russo-Prussian compact was heard of. 
Nearly fifty years have run their course since the fate of 
Poland divided a European congress and nearly reawakened 
the smouldering embers of an extinguished war. Then as 
now, Russia, with Prussia at her side, opposed the generous 
wishes of the English, French, and Austrian Governments. 
The secret treaty of January, 1815, whose existence was 
never once denied by Lord Castlereagh, is now no longer a 
matter of dispute ; and posterity has learned how nearly the 
victorious Powers of 1814 quarrelled over the partition of 
their plunder. The venal complicity of Prussia was easily 
bought with Saxony and a slice of Polish soil, but Poland lay 
heavily on the conscience of the other consenting Empires 
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for some time tocome. The nationalities that were immo- 


- lated in 1815 to secure the peace of Europe, ever since that 











“ fatal ” treaty—as a French statesman rightly called it—have 
had, in the estimation of all just men, a claim on the sympathy 
and consideration of the Continent. Poland, like Italy, has 
been one of our victims. The right to watch over her from 
a friendly and neutral distance, reserved to us as it was by 
distinct stipulation, is by no means a cold privilege, of 
which, as Lord Palmerston hints, it would be a Quixotism 
to avail ourselves. In the eyes of the world it is a sacred 
obligation ; a duty forced home upon us by the certain and 
indisputable truth that England has to reproach herself, 
amongst others, for the sufferings of Poland during the last 
half century. 


Though the Prussian Government of 1863 still seems to 
adhere to the monstrous policy of 1814, the Prussian people 
since that time have sprung up into political importance. 
Prussia is not any longer prepared to endorse all the follies 
of her King and his counsellors. The Von Bismarck con- 
vention has nowhere been stigmatised more severely than in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and if the Prussian Prime Minister 
still holds up his head in that Assembly, it is only for the 
sake of the bravado that he loves. It is possible that the 
stipulations of the convention have been exaggerated either 
by its author, in order to gratify his insolent love of setting 
the nation at defiance ; or else by his Parliamentary rivals, 
who may honestly incline to believe the worst of their Sove- 
reign and his ministerial cabal. But whatever the nature 
of the compact, even the infamous Bismarck Cabinet would 
pause before they ventured openly to fulfil it by playing the 
odious part of jackal to the Czar. The nation, as they 
know, has nearly reached the limits of its patience. An 
inveterate monarchical instinct alone prevents the soberest 
people in Europe from breaking out into conflict with the 
Crown. The Prussians are aware that Europe is in an 
unsettled state, and that the covetous eyes of an Imperial 
neighbour have been supposed long ago to be fixed 
upon the Rhine. They bear with patience the caprices 
of a reactionary Court, because the Prussian King 
represents in their eyes an integral part of the 
defensive strength of the realm. But nothing, probably, 
would be sufficient to drive them into an anti-Polish propa- 
ganda except some rash and isolated movement on the part 
of France. Just now, as Posen is tranquil, and there is no 
fear of European intervention assuming the character of a 
French territorial raid, the Poles have little to fear from the 
impotent antagonism of the Berlin Ministry. Prussia is too 
civilized or too humane to follow the lead of her rulers 
unless her instinctive fear of the French eagles is incau- 
tiously aroused. Were France to interfere alone, the French 
Emperor would find, it may be, that he was stirring up an 
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enemy on the Rhenish frontier, If, on the other hand, the 
Czar declines to listen to the pacific and sincere overtures of 
the three remonstrating Cabinets, it will not be because he 
can count upon the moral or material support of Prussia. 
It is by no means an unimportant consequence of joint 
action on the part of the European Powers, that Prussia is 
thereby of necessity converted from the natural ally of 
Russia into a friendly neutral. 

The defeat of Langiewicz has not paralysed the insurrec- 
tion, of which he was for a short time the unfortunate head. 
Putting aside the discouragement which the friends of Polish 


_ independence must have felt at his loss, on many grounds 


the dictatorship was by no means a benefit to the cause. A 
well known tyrant used, it is recorded, to wish that his 
enemies had but one neck, that they might be decapitated 
at a single blow. Poland’s best chance, in the face of her 
invaders, is that she should be hydra-headed. The revolu- 
tion is safer for not collecting itself into a single focus of 
flame ; and the latest tactics of the Russian generals would 
seem to show that they too recognize the suitability of the 
country for guerilla warfare. The insurrection in the last 
fortnight has spread itself over several hundred miles. The 
whole of Poland may now be said to be in a blaze ; and there 
will be opportunity for many negotiations before the con- 
flagration can be effectually extinguished. As yet no wanton 
spark has been kindled either in Posen or in Gallicia. If 
the insurgents are actuated by the most ordinary prudence, 
they will refrain from converting into an enemy’s country 
two pacific regions from which they derive surreptitiously 
both supplies and reinforcements, and in which, if the 
worst comes to the worst, they and their followers may 
find a necessary shelter. Nor can they afford to lose 
either the cold support of Austria or the colder neutrality 
of Prussia. Throughout the contest, the committee who 
direct operations have shown themselves adequate to the 
difficult task of managing a revolution with diplomatic tact, 
and heads as clear and as cool as that of Langiewicz still 
remain to guide the heroic resistance of the Polish nation. 
Each fresh week increases the righteous sympathy felt by 
Europe for a country so noble and so oppressed. It is not 
after all for nothing that the annals of Poland are blotted 
all over with Polish blood. A feeling is growing up that a 
people capable of so many sacrifices must at last succeed in 
winning what they care for more than their own lives. 
Unfortunately the pages of history tell us that both heroism 
and freedom may be trampled out in many a corner of the 
world. But the nineteenth century is little disposed to 
tolerate the wholesale extermination of a nation which has 
devoted itself so courageously to martyrdom. From the 
blood of brave men springs the seed of free men, and in the 
presence of the events that are taking place in the forests 
of Poland, we at least shall decline to believe that the Polish 
nation has no future. 


From his elevated position at the head of civilization and 
liberty, the political cynic may look back through a vista of 
years to the time when Poland was last a nation, and decide 
with gravity that the Poles have shown themselves already 
incapable of self-government. Generalization of this kind 
deserves but little notice, yet it may be useful, once for all, 
to remark that precisely the same contemptuous reproach 
was addressed to the Italians three or four summers back. 
Self-government, properly so called, is a plant of compara- 
tively recent growth in any nation in Europe; and if the 
privileges of the nineteenth century were to be meted out to 
it according to the capacities and virtues of the eighteenth, 
civil liberty would have made less progress in the world than 
it has done. The self-sufficient philosopher who damns a 
people for the faults of character he thinks he can discover 
upon the back pages of their national history, may be fitly 
reminded that, whether Poland be capable of self-govern- 
ment or no, the last fifty years have shown that Russia at 
least is incapable of governing her. The remedy remains 
yet to be found. Lord Russell, with the cobwebs of Magna 
Charta still blowing about his brain, may propose to cure 
everything by the application of Polish parliamentary in- 
stitutions—the panacea which his relation Lord Minto found 
so invaluable for his speeches during his famous Italian tour. 
The Archbishop of Warsaw, who knows his fellow-country- 
men, asserts, with more show of reason, that “administrative 
reforms, however sincerely undertaken, cannot satisfy the 
nation.” The fact is that Poland.craves a distinct political 
existence, and Europe will never be secure till Poland has 
attained it. 











MR. GLADSTONE’S CONSOLS STOCK 
CERTIFICATES. 


iFX\HE Chancellor of the Exchequer seems disposed to 
= avail himself of the calmness of the session by 
obtaining from unquestioning Houses their legislative 
sanction for some of his crotchets. After an interval 
of ten years he has returned to the attack on the Three 
per Cents., which failed so sadly in 1853. He has passed 
the Post Office Savings Banks Bill through the Commons, 
and, having safely landed it in the Lords, he has justified 
the prediction we made at the time it was introduced, and 
has announced his intention of introducing after the recess 
a bill to extend its provisions to the funds of ordinary 
savings banks. The operation on the funds involved in the 
Savings Bank Bills is so intricate that its effect does not 
seem easily understood ; but, as an interlude between these 
two bills, Mr. Gladstone has brought forward a third 
measure, in which the funds are openly dealt with. The 
Stock Certificates Act announces in its title an intended 
operation on the Three per Cents. 

The details of the Stock Certificates Bill are sufficiently 
simple. At present its operation is confined to the Three 
per Cent. Consols and the New Three per Cents. ; any person 
having his name in the Bank books as a proprietor in these 
stocks will be enabled to obtain in lieu of such registered 
title, certificates in blank transferable to bearer, with coupons 
for the half-yearly mterest annexed to them. It is pro- 
vided that the certificates shall only be issued for £50 stock, 
or exact multiples of £50, and that no certificate shall be 
issued for a larger sum than £1,000 stock. This last regu- 


| lation is one of those rules dear to otlicial persons, but in- 


comprehensible to ordinary mortals. The nature of the 
case forbids any limit to the number of certificates issued, 
and supposing any one should ever wish to hold certificates 
for £10,000 stock, the only ends attained by forcing on him 
ten certificates instead of one, are the increased consumption 
of paper and the multiplication of writing. The regulation 
is precisely like that which requires a person who wishes to 
send £30 by Post-office orders to take out six orders for £5 
each, instead of one for the whole sum. To return, how- 
ever, to the details of the scheme: the coupons will be paid 
as they become due, minus the current income-tax ; and the 
payment of the amounts upon them to the bearer absolves 
the Bank from any further liability. It would appear, 
though it is nowhere expressly stated, that an innocent 
purchaser of a stock certificate which had been stolen would 
be protected in his possession. A holder can secure himself 
against loss from theft by availing himself of a process which 
will at the same time deprive his certificate of any peculiar 
value. He can write upon it his name, address, and quality, 
and thereupon the certificate becomes absolutely inalienable, 
except so far as the title would pass by the death, bank- 
ruptcy, or (in the case of a woman) marriage of the holder. 
For the purposes of sale, a certificate with a name inscribed 
on it—or, as it is called in the Act, a nominal certificate— 
would only be a bore. A cautious man who had written 
his name on his certificate, and wished afterwards to realize, 
must present the certificate at the Bank, prove his identity, 
get himself re-entered on the Bank books as an ordinary 
stockholder, and then procure a transfer of the sum so 
entered into the name of the purchaser from him. It is 
clear that, instead of writing his name on a blank certifi- 
cate, a holder had better return it at once to the Bank, and 
get himself inscribed on the Bank books as an ordinary 
proprietor. A section provides that no holder of stocks as 
a trustee shall take out a certificate, unless he is authorized 
to do so; and should he do so without such authority, he 
shall be punishable as guilty of a breach of trust. We are 
left to the law as to what the punishment will be, and 
unless the trustee is guilty of fraudulently converting the 
stock to his own use, the threat is little more than a 
brutum fulmen. There is no provision for the protection 
of those who have obtained a distringas over any share in 
the stocks. 

It may be asked, what use is this Stock Certificates Act 
designed to serve ? but the question is more easily asked than 
answered. The Act will apparently involve the nation in 
some additional expense, as it contains a clause enabling 
the Treasury to make an extra payment to the Bank on 
account of the trouble, expense, and responsibility imposed 
upon it ; but we may hope that such extra payment will be 
small, as the operation of the Act itself will most probably 
be very limited. No rational man will bother himself with 
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nominal certificates when he can obtain the same snttateg | 
with less trouble by simply inscribing his name in the 
Bank books ; nor does there appear any satisfactory reason 
why any person should run the risk of holding blank certifi- 
cates. Those who desire to buy stock in exact multiples of 
£50 are not likely to meet with those who wish to sell except 
through the medium of a broker, and the employment of a 
broker has been the only formality hitherto attendant on 
an investment or sale. The same trouble and greater risk 
do not constitute any great recommendation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plan. In our uncertainty as to the advantages of 
this scheme we have sought information from several of our 
contemporaries, but with little or no result. One writer 
suggested that intelligent foreigners, conscious of the insta- 
bility of their own governments, would eagerly buy certifi- 
cates of English funds, but it seems to be forgotten that to 
such a foreigner the adv antage offered by our stocks, next 
to their security, is, that “it is not necessary for the 
proprietor to carry any evidence of title about with 
him. Fancy the agony of Mr. John Smith, if in 
February, 1848, when he fled from the Tuileries, he had 
been conscious that his carpet-bag contained stock certifi- 
cates to bearer for untold thousands! Even the Globe, 
which usually displays an admirable ingenuity in its thick 
and thin support of the Ministry, fails to discover the merits 
of Mr. Gladstone’s bill ; 





indeed, ite panegyric was like that | 


of Balaam, it ended by sounding an alarm over the facilities | 


which the ‘pill would confer on dishonest tr ustees. There is, 


indeed, one incidental advantage which the Dill, should it | 


prove other than a dead letter, may confer. If a holder of 


stock nowadays is drowned or burnt, his name appears on | 
the Bank books, and some executor or administrator claims | 


the money ; should such a man hold certificates, it might 


well happen that the knowledge of the fact might perish | 


with him, and the nation would, pro tanto, be the gainer. 
But it is probable that the operation of the Act will be too 
limited to allow us to hope for much from this source. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer are at times disappointed. 
There is a story told of one not many years since who 
offered three courses to the fundholder. Anxious to prevent 
any loss of life through the rush that he anticipated on the 
day when the fundholders were to attend at the Bank to 
declare their option, he caused tortuous zigzag barriers to be 
erected to moderate the incoming tide. The day arrived ; 
one man slowly worked his way through the labyrinth of 








prove, for the moment, whatever they will—as Lord 
Malmesbury solemnly assured the Austrians, in 1859, that 
we regarded them as our nearest and dearest relations, being 
of the Teutonic race—it had been made out that the Danish 
blood in the veins of every Briton was an eternal pledge of 
our kindness. This consanguinity would for ever keep us, of 
course, from any chance of disagreement with that kingdom 
of seafaring Northmen, whose fleet some English sailors yet 
live to boast that they have twice destroyed, and bombarded 
its capital city, with as little compunction as they would 
show at New York, or even at Trieste and Pola, if ever it 
suited our statesmanship to inflict such a brotherly visit 
upon the American or the Adriatic shores. But as the 
Tories of England were all Germans, or rather professed 
themselves born Austrians, upon the occasion of the 
campaign in Lombardy just four years ago—so now, 
when a daughter (God bless her!) of the royal 
house of Denmark the other day came over as the 
bride of our Prince of Wales, our most ingenious journalists 
discovered, and our Poet Laureate lyrically proclaimed, that 
we were “all of us Danes.” Now, for our own part, we 
have not the slightest objection to be affiliated to any decent 
foreign stock which the fancies of any essayist on such themes 
of philological politics may incline to prefer. The Saturday 
Review, for example, inspired last week by the perusal of a 
contemporary who hails from Copenhagen, had a vision of 
the ancient brethren “ Angul and Dan,” the mythical 
founders of the English and Danish peoples, two personages 
whom we conceive to be not less heroic, and not more 
apocryphal, than Gog and Magog, our cherished twin 
familiars at Guildhall. By all means let us cultivate these 
very interesting traditions of our Scandinavian descent ; let 
us glory in the Norse dialect of our Eastern Counties; and 
let the popularity of Hans Andersen with our youngest 


, readers of fiction be a token that we can make ourselves at 


barriers ; and when he reached the counter, a score of clerks | 


pounced upon him and contended for the prize. 
Mr. Gladstone’s zeal for handling the Funds is probably 
due to his old longing for '’wo-and-a-Half per Cents., but as 


it is expressly provided that the stocks held by certificates | 


shall be subject to the same incidents and powers of redemp- 
tion as those held by inscription in the Bank books, it is 


difficult to see how the Certificate Bill will help him in | 


attaining his object. In his Savings Bank Bill he does 
secure a certain amount of Two-and-a-Half per Cents., but 
by means of a very improvident bargain. 
proposed to change £100 Three per Cents. into £120 Two- 
and-a-Half per Cents., though the operation is a little dis- 
guised by the additional element of a terminable annuity. 
The bare proposal to increase the nominal capital of the 
stocks by one-fifth, in order to reduce the nominal interest 
by one-sixth, seems too absurd to admit of discussion. 
Unluckily it has never been discussed, though it is the 
principle which the House of Commons has sanctioned in 
passing the Post Office Savings Banks Bill, and will be asked 
to sanction next week, or the week after, when the Savings 
Bank Bill comes to a second reading. The Opposition 
seems to have abdicated its functions, and the journalist 
can only record the fact that Mr. Gladstone is having it all 
his own way. 


OUR COUSINS AT COPENHAGEN. 


E much admire the self-possession of our cool-headed 
cousins in Denmark. They are not so befooled with 
national vanity as they might have been after all the fussy 
congratulations addressed to them for a month past. What 
with the tardy remembrance of our Scandinavian kinship, 
and our habitual patronizing attitude towards a smaller 
State, such a dose of friendly compliment had been com- 
pounded for them as, now and then, to the bewilderment of 
our Continental neighbours, the fitful sympathies of the 
English nation are pleased to pour out. By strained ethno- 
logical theories, which our politicians are fond of using to 





He has in effect | 


home with the Danes, as Miss Bremer and Jenny Lind have 
made us at home with the Swedes, who are partners in “ the 
Scandinavian idea.” All this is extremely gratifying as an 
assurance that our peaceful and defenceless shores between 
the Humber and the Tyne are no longer liable to the 
ravages of those ferocious Vikings, whose deeds of blood- 
shed and rapine were so aptly recited by Professor Aytoun 
for the delectation of the Princess Alexandra on her wed- 
ding day. But then we do think the Danes have a right to 
expect that this affectionate enthusiasm, got up with such 
appliances of pedantry and poetry on their behalf, shall out- 
last the royal honeymoon. And while the inquests are 
scarcely yet done upon the last of a dozen Londoners crushed 
to death at the crowded festival of our nuptial alliance with 
Denmark, the country which has sent us an object of such 
violent popular rejoicing may fairly look to us for substan- 
tial encouragement in its hour of need. If, therefore, we 
could leave Denmark at such a time to be exposed to fresh 
menaces from the German Federal power, whose utmost 
legal claims have been conceded by the proclamation of 
March 30th, the character of perfide Albion for gallantry 
as well as for sincerity would suffer considerably in the 
esteem of Europe. 


If we may take an article in the Dagbladet of last 
Tuesday as expressing what the Danes really mean, they 
seem to behave with a degree of shrewdness and sober good 
sense, which, in spite of the gratuitous warnings of their 
disappointed patronizers, will bring them some advantage in 
the long run. But if they do nef really mean what it says 
for them, and would desire to have the vacant throne of 
Greece filled by a Danish Prince after all, we must agree 


| with the Zimes, that affecting to make a great favour of its 


acceptance, just to oblige the Powers which are puzzled how 


| to dispose of it, and insisting upon a guarantee against 


German aggressions as the reward for picking up a dignity 


| which nobody else will have, is a piece of sharp practice 
that may well cause the offer to be withdrawn. We believe, 


however, that the Danes are seriously in earnest, and cer- 
tainly in the right, when they say that it would hardly be 

worth their while to accept this offer for its own sake, and 
that if they do so at the instigation of the British Govern- 
ment they will have earned some real service at our 
hands. They are not likely to be intoxicated with the 
flattering prospect, that, by the marriage of one Princess 
in England, of another possibly in Russia, and 
by the election of their William to reign, by the 
name of George, over a small nation whose sceptre our 
Alfred has refused, the lineage of Sonderburg-Glucksburg 
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will some day rival the multiplied majesty of the Saxe- 
Coburgs in providing heads male or female to fit half-a- 
dozen European crowns. Few royal houses are more ancient 
or respectable than that of Denmark as it stands, and it has 
little to gain, in that way, from a family connection with 
the newly-minted monarchy of Greece. Nor could it, by 
such an accidental relation, add substantially to the small 
influence which it may still exert in the counsels of Europe. 
It would probably give some offence to Russia by occupying 
the place for which the Duke of Leuchtenberg has intrigued 
in vain. Though Danish trade and navigation are inter- 
ested in the balance of naval powers in the Mediterranean, 
the maritime guardianship of the Baltic is a task sufficient 
for all the resources of a kingdom which musters but six 
frigates and four ships of the line. The enemies of Denmark, 





whose malice could more easily be gratified through the | 


dispersion of her forces at sea, lie in wait for her along the 
German shores, whence they have not ceased, these fifteen 
years, to threaten the seizure of her ports, the coveted 
object of their ambition. It seems, therefore, not un- 
reasonable that if, to aid the diplomacy of the great mari- 
time Powers in settling the Greek succession with a view to 
exclude Russian ascendancy from the Levant, Denmark is 
now invited to assume a perilous responsibility in that 
remote corner of Europe, her appeal to England and France 
for security against the foes who beset and bully her at home 
should first be listened to. The sentiments of particular 
goodwill towards her which have been so lavishly uttered 
by some of our public spokesmen may be taken for exactly 
what they are worth. But it is useless to deny, that if a 
brother-in-law of the Prince of Wales can be got to fill the 
throne which the Greeks have insisted upon keeping open 
for Prince Alfred, with the alarming alternative of a 
Republic leading to we know not what complications of 
the Eastern question, the present Ministry of Queen Vic- 
toria will be relieved of a great embarrassment. And the 
princely family of Denmark may claim, as their least reward, 


the benefit of an English mediation, to deliver that gallant — 


little State, once for all, from the unconscionable demands 
and the scarcely disguised schemes of conquest, by which its 
constitutional freedom and unity are threatened. 


The King of Denmark, who, like Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy, has won, in spite of some personal faults, the hearty 
attachment ef his people by his political honesty and his 
zeal for the independence of the realm, can go no farther in 
the way of concession than he has now gone. By his pro- 
clamation of March 30th he virtually gives up the govern- 
ment of his own Duchy of Holstein to the Estates or feudal 
Parliament of that German province, who, under the 
superintendence of the hostile Confederation, may legis- 
late as they please against its dependence on the Danish 


Crown, which retains but a nominal sovereignty in ° 


Holstein. All that he now asks is to be secured against 
foreign interference in Slesvig, a province which never 
did belong to the German Federal system, but which 
is a part of Denmark, with a large majority of Danes 
in its population, who are perfectly content with 
their allegiance to Copenhagen. The German Powers, 
aiming at the ultimate annexation of Slesvig, with 
its convenient ports both on the Baltic and the North 
Sea, insist upon a close administrative connection be- 
tween that duchy and Holstein, and pretend that the 
German emigrants settled in Slesvig (whose number is 
scarcely equal to that of the Germans dwelling amongst 


ourselves) are oppressed because the Danish language is | 


used in the Government schools and churches. If the 
Prussian Government in Posen, or the Austrian in Gallicia, 
were accustomed to indulge its millions of Polish subjects 
with the use of their native tongue in official documents and 
educational institutions, they might have some right to offer 
friendly advice upon that question. But it is idle to accuse 
the Danish Government, whose laws and constitution allow 


more freedom than is enjoyed by any German State, of | 


oppressing the scattered fragments of a nationality that 
exists only in a few districts of the kingdom, as it 
exists, in tenfold greater numbers, in America and 
elsewhere. The German claim is a hypocritical pre- 
text, so far as Slesvig is concerned ; and the diplomatic 
admissions extorted by force or cunning from the weakness 
of the Danish Government are a palpable snare. The 
Danes ask for a permanent security against this unjust per- 
secution, which threatens ever and anon to renew the 
war of 1848 ; they ask that the independence of Denmark, 





including Slesvig, shall be guaranteed by the European 
Powers, and that Holstein shall be made neutral territory, 
so as to close that road to the vastly superior attacking 
forces of Germany by land. We are not anxious to see 
Great Britain encumbered with fresh guarantees of Conti- 
nental policy; but Denmark claims a fair hearing under 
the circumstances of this occasion. 








THEOLOGICAL TRAINING AT OXFORD. 


E observe that an attempt is to be made at Oxford to 
promote theological reading among the students. It 
is high time ; for if all be true that several bishops have 
announced in their recent charges, the superintendence of 
the preparation for orders is rapidly passing out of the hands 
of the Universities into those of the many theological 
seminaries which the supposed exigencies of the times have 
sown broadcast over the land. We do not propose, here, to 
enter into any of the collateral questions which might arise 
in connection with this subject; but we deem it of im- 
portance that the eyes of the public should be opened to the 
fact that Oxford and Cambridge are training our lawyers 
and our statesmen, but not our clergy. The tables of candi- 
dates for ordination throughout the whole number of 
dioceses in England exhibit this very unsatisfactory result, 
that not only have the candidates for orders largely decreased 
in numbers during the last twenty years, despite the increase 
of the population ; but also that, while the candidates from 
Oxford have decreased to the amount of 34} per cent. 
during the last twenty years, and those from Cambridge 
19 per cent., the literates, or men without University 
degrees, have increased no less than 193} per cent. One 
single training seminary, that of St. Aidan’s, near Birken- 
head, is at this moment actually contributing the twentieth 
part of the candidates for orders for the whole ministry of 
the Church of England. 

We must not turn aside to discuss the reasons that may 
be assigned for the lessening numbers of candidates for 
orders. They are very apparent, in the unsettled state of 
theological opinion which prevails, and in the far better 
pecuniary openings afforded to young men by civil appoint- 
ments, and by emigration to the colonies. One such visit to 
this country as that of Mr. Herbert, the Colonial Secretary 
at Queensland, is enough to turn the heads of fifty young 
fellows, and drag them off into the Bush. We could point 
at this moment to Fellows of Colleges driving their own 
sheep through the scrub, and to men with first-class degrees 
rolling fleeces, washing sheep, and shearing them, camping 
out for days and nights on their “run,” and living upon 
the universal “damper ” and tea. 

The question, however, which is immediately before us is 
this. Supposing the candidates for orders to continue to 
present themselves, who is to train them? Are the Univer- 
sities to allow that important part of their duties to slip into 
other hands? Is the ministry of the Church to be occupied 
by men, who, however well trained theologically, have not 
enjoyed the prodigious advantage of a university career ? 
Let it not be supposed that we presume to utter sweeping 
condemnation against all theological seminaries and the men 
who are trained in them. We cannot, however, blind our 
eyes to the fact, that even the clergy who have been at 
Oxford and Cambridge show evident symptoms of running 
too much in a groove, and leave the University with an in- 
sufficiency of that common “ wisdom,” which is as essential 
as ‘ harmlessness” to the proper discharge of their paro- 
chial work. We strongly deprecate the idea that our 
ancient Universities are to delegate the training of our 
clergy to institutions which have no prestige, no hold on 
public opinion, and which, with their absolutely theological 
bias, must be immeasurably less fitted than the Universities 
to turn out men decently qualified to exercise common tact 
and a tolerable amount of worldly wisdom. We are con- 
vinced that preparation for orders can go on nowhere so well 
as at the Universities, where there are many learned pro- 
fessors, splendid libraries, and sufficient endowments. The 
whole tone of the more steady portion of those communities 
is in favour of reading. There a theological student rubs his 
theological corners against secular projections. He debates 
and hears debated other questions besides those of his own 
intended profession. He learns humility and prudence, and 
common sense. He is shaken up in a bag-with young 
future lawyers, statesmen, merchants, squires, and physi- 
cians, and learns, what he would never learn in a seminary 
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containing divinity-students alone, that there are in the 
world pursuits, tastes, interests, whims, and peculiarities as 
diversified and numerous as there are stones in the highway. 
We are ready to admit that the various theological semi- 
naries may lay down excellent courses of study, and may do 
efficient service in storing the head with divinity ; but we 
want aclergy who will come out into our rural parishes 
with the broad stamp of cultivated humanity upon them. 

We are pleased, therefore, to observe that the University 
of Oxford is taking a step in this direction, although the 
scheme, good so far as it goes, is yet far from what it ought 
to be. It is proposed to institute a regular theological 
examination for graduates, to publish a class list, and out of 
certain funds in the hands of the University, to give three 
prizes to the most successful candidates. The success of the 
measure will, no doubt, be considerable, especially if the 
Bishops agree in making it a sine qué non that every candi- 
date for holy orders from Oxford should pass the examina- 
tion. This is, we believe, universally required by the 
Bishops in the case of what is called the “ voluntary” 
theological examination at Cambridge, and which, by reason 
of this requirement, has become involuntary. Why their 
lordships have not, in all cases, required the “ testamur” of 
the voluntary examination at Oxford, under the statutes of 
1842, we do not know. But if they will, with one accord, 
insist upon every candidate’s name being found in the new 
theological class list, much good may be done. We have 
our fears that the examination may become a mere com- 
petition for the three prizes ; but,’ nevertheless, its benefits 
may be considerable. 

We do not, however, conceive that this step is more than 
a move in the right direction. It stops far short of the 
mark, and has one great defect. So long as the “ voluntary” 








examination at Cambridge was really voluntary, not only | 
quoad University, but quoad Bishops, it was extremely | 


effective. A high standard was maintained, and much 
theological knowledge was acquired. 


But when it became | 


involuntary guoad Bishops, remaining, as it does, voluntary | 


qnoad University, the standard was lowered. We imagine 
that men came to it in such numbers, and so wretchedly 
prepared, that of necessity the examination became less 
severe, and the passing it more easy. We do not see how 
it can be otherwise. The Universities do little enough, 
during their three or four years’ course, to prepare their 
students for passing in theology, and it would, we think, be 
very hard to compel men on whom they have bestowed the 
degree of B.A. while in nearly absolute ignorance of divinity, 


invited all the principal lights of their party, but with no 
other result than a long list of letters of apology. In the 
absence of the merchants, manufacturers, and really influen- 
tial politicians of the city, their places were filled by a few 
well-known agitators, a couple of Quarter Sessions’ barris- 
ters anxious to break a lance with the Solicitor-General, and 
a brace of University professors, who court in excited and 
miscellaneous gatherings the applause and approval which 
their extreme opinions and fantastic crotchets fail to win 
from the calm judgment of their equals in culture and intel- 
lectual status. As an expression of public opinion, this 
meeting was neither more nor less significant than others 
which are supposed to demonstrate that the sympathy of the 
masses is with the Northern States. But the speakers who 
took part in it had at any rate the merit of telling us, with 
the utmost frankness, what it is that they expect the 
Government to do, and of exposing, with transparent 
candour, the frame of mind in which they approach the con- 
sideration of international obligations. Although it was 
their professed object to urge her Majesty’s ministers to 
fulfil, more faithfully than hitherto, the duties of an 
impartial neutral, they did not hesitate to own the 
most thorough-going partizanship for one belligerent. 
The Southern people were described as engaged in a 
“felonious and traitorous conspiracy” while ‘“ fraternal 
sympathy” was bespoken for the Northerners in their 
efforts to maintain the Union. Nota word of condemna- 
tion was bestowed upon the men who sell arms to the 
Federals ; while those who furnish ships to the Confederates 
were accused of disregarding every consideration of morality 
and patriotism in the selfish pursuit of gain. Professor 
Newman was not ashamed to threaten us with the hostility 
of France and with revolt in Ireland, if we do not at 
once accede to all the demands of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Seward ; and in the extravagance of his anti-English zeal he 
even proposed to test all candidates at the next general 
election in respect of their willingness to vote an indemnity 
for the damages inflicted by the Alabama. When he pro- 
ceeded to say that, in the event of a war arising out of the 
refusal of such an indemnity, he should desire the defeat of 
his own country, he seems to have gone rather further than 
a portion of his audience were prepared to accompany him ; 
and we may perhaps conclude that it is only the more 
advanced and logical members of “ the Union and Emanci- 
pation Society” who have as yet made up their minds that 


| the security of Yankee commerce must, in the last resort, be 
| guaranteed by the humiliation of England and the disruption 


to attain a very high standard of theological learning, before | 


they will grant them a “ testamur.” 

It will be gathered from these remarks, that, in our 
judgment, the real work of theological training ought to be 
accomplished by the Universities before the degree of B.A., 
and not after. One obvious reason for this necessity is to 
meet the case of men of slender income, who make great 
sacrifices, and often put a severe pressure on the resources 
of their friends, to enter the University at all. Such men 
would find it impossible to remain at college long enough, 
after taking their degree, to attend a sufficiency of lectures, 
or to devote a considerable period of time to theological 
reading. However much it would be to be deplored, that 
the amount of secular reading should be curtailed—and we 
would gladly double it, if possible—we see no other way in 
which a sound theological training can be secured under the 
wing of the Universities. It, however, is clear that the 
Church wants men of sound theological training. And, 
however difficult it may be devise a scheme which shall meet 
all the requirements of University students, we should de- 
cidedly object to seeing Oxford and Cambridge hand over 
the training of our clergy to St. Aidan’s or St. Bees’. The 
inevitable result would be, that the clergy would lose their 
position, and the Universities themselves would abandon one 
of the very strongest of those connecting links which now 
bind them to the country. 











REPUBLICAN LOYALTY LEAGUES. 
R. BRIGHT’S conception of the duty and the proper 


bearing of a neutral has received a curious illustra- 
tion in the proceedings of a meeting held the other day at 
Manchester to protest against the building and fitting-out of 
“ piratical” ships in support of the ‘* Southern Slaveholders’ 
Confederacy.” Regarded by itself, this assembly does not 
appear to call for any particular attention. Its promoters 


| the case. 








of the British empire. The majority are content to inflict 
upon this country the disgrace of doing the bidding and 
serving the purposes of a foreign State, without regard to our 
own just and time-honoured modes of legal procedure, or the 
rights and liberties of our own subjects. They will be 
satisfied if our Government will only imitate the Federal 
Administration by subjecting our shipbuilders to an inqui- 
sitorial spy system, and by acting upon suspicion instead of 
waiting for evidence, 


We do not propose to enter once more upon the discussion 
of Earl Russell’s conduct in regard to the seizure of the 
Alabama. It is with unfeigned regret we perceive that 
Mr. 8. Pope, “ barrister-at-law,” differs from the Solicitor- 
General in his view of the international law applicable to 
But upon the whole the Government may rely 
with some confidence upon the advice of the most eminent 
jurist at the bar, although it does not command the assent of 
a gentleman who is principally notorious as the secretary 
of an association for transplanting the Maine Liquor Law 
into England. And in spite of much declamation to the 


_ contrary, impartial persons will continue to be of opinion 


that before Mr. Adams was entitled to call upon the 
Government to put the Foreign Enlistment Act in operation, 
he was bound to furnish them with the evidence requisite to 
justify their proceedings. It would, however, be quite idle 
to discuss the legal bearings of the question with those who, 
like Mr. Goldwin Smith, are of opinion that “the duties of 
nations towards each other are not bound by the technical 
rules of law.” As a general proposition it might pass for a 
harmless platitude to say that ‘ those duties are as wide as 
the duties of morality and honour.” But it is impossible to 
mistake the meaning or application of such a phrase in the 
present instance. If we are, as a nation, to regard the 
Northerners as angels of light and the Southerners as 
demons of darkness, morality.and honour clearly call upon 
us to lend an active assistance to the former; and it 
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is obvious that that is what the speakers at this meeting 
really desire. For our own part we cannot so easily forget 
that in professing neutrality between the belligerents, the 
country has bound itself to make no difference between 
them. In discharging the duties and fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of such a policy, the guidance of technical rules of law 
is indispensable. They may be hard or narrow, but they 
are at any rate definite, and they have the merit of having 
been laid down beforehand and not being struck off, in 
the heat of the moment, under the influence of passion 
or sentiment. None but those who desire to abandon 


the impartiality they are intended to secure, will seek | 


their abrogation. We cannot, indeed, affect to be 
surprised at any impatience under their restraints, which 
may be displayed by men who are eagerly urging on a poli- 
tical prosecution in the interest of a foreign State. The 
Government are not likely to be so ill-advised as to place 
Mr. Laird on his trial, but it would only be decent if those 
who clamour for such a proceeding, and inveigh so loudly 


siderable successes during the spring campaign. 


against his frank confession that he built the Alabama for | 


the Confederates, were to bestow some attention on his | 


statement that the Federal Secretary of the Navy also 
endeavoured to induce him to violate the law. In the 
absence of any contradiction of an assertion so publicly 
made, none but those who are blinded by partizanship for 
the Northern States will admit their right to invoke the 
penal clauses of an Act of Parliament which they have not 
themselves respected. It is a salutary English prejudice 
that a prosecutor should come into court with clean hands ; 
and we certainly see no reason for abandoning it in favour 
of those who have acted a systematically unfriendly part 
towards us, since the commencement of their civil war. So 
far from our being called upon to favour the Federals, they 
are in truth only entitled to the barest justice at our hands. 
That they will have ; as they have had it. If any proof 
were required of the steadiness with which her Majesty’s 
Ministers are determined to respect both the spirit and 
letter of international law, it would be found in their 
acquiescence in the seizure of the Peterhof: For although 
there is no doubt that Admiral Wilkes had, strictly speak- 
ing, a perfect right to seize this vessel and send her before a 
prize court, it is impossible not to regard this measure as 
one utterly wanting in bona fides, and as part of a plan for 
stopping a perfectly legitimate trafic between two neutral 
ports. The employment of this officer on a station where 
he would have an opportunity of interfering with British 
commerce, was quite incompatible with an honest desire on 
the part of Mr. Seward to avoid topics of irritating contro- 
versy between the two countries. Still we have borne 
patiently with many vexatious proceedings on his part, and 
have allowed him, without complaint, to proceed to the 
verge of the power vested in a belligerent. The seizure of 
the Alexandra affords another instance of Earl Russell’s de- 
termination to carry out our neutrality fairly and fully ; 
while at the same time he properly refuses to allow it to 
be made the mask for covert hostility to the Confederate 
States. 


It is indeed natural enough that the English admirers of 
Mr. Lincoln should demand the seizure of vessels supposed 
to be building for the Confederates without any nice regard 
to the proof of their alleged destination. They are only 
seeking to import into England the blessings of a régime, 
which, in the name of liberty, has erected in America some- 
thing little short of a military despotism. One of the latest 
illustrations of the practically lawless condition of things 
which exists in some at least of the Northern States, was 
lately furnished by the proceedings of General Wright in 
Illinois. It appears that two persons were brought before 
a judge of that State on a charge of kidnapping a lad under 


the pretence that he was a deserter from the Federal army. | 


In their justification they produced a warrant authorizing 
them to arrest deserters in a district of Indiana. Of course 
this could not, under any circumstances, sanction their 
assumption of authority in another State; and they were 
accordingly held to bail to answer the accusation made 
against them. As soon, however, as General Wright was 
informed of this, he sent a military force of 200 men from 
Indiana into Illinois, arrested the judge, and consigned him 
to prison. It seems almost incredible—but we are told it is 
a fact—that although General Wright has since been 
replaced by General Burnside, no notice whatever has been 
taken of this violent outrage. When the power of the sword 
is thus set above that of the law at the will of any General 


who happens to command ina State, it is not surprising 
that agitation and disafiection should be spreading fast in 
the North-Western States; and that we should hear of 
mysterious organizations like that of “the Knights of the 
Golden Circle,” who are said to number 15,000 in the State 
of Indiana, and whose objects are certainly not friendly to 


the existing Administration. On the other hand, some of 


the friends of the North point exultingly to the revival 
of a war spirit in the Federal States, as testified by the 
spread of the “loyal league” movement. Nor are we dis- 
posed to deny that for a time the moderate party—the 
party of peace—has been overwhelmed by one of those 
spasmodic and superficial movements of popular passion, 
which are natural and perhaps inevitable amongst a people 
excited and maddened by such a struggle as that in 
which they are engaged. It is probably the last outburst 
of rage and desperation which will subside as quickly as 
it has arisen, if the Union arms fail to achieve any con- 
In the 
meantime, nothing can be more complete than the dis- 
regard which the promoters of this organization evince for 
liberty, and for the rights either of States or individuals. 
The pledge adopted by its members binds them to “ uncon- 
ditional loyalty” to the Government, in order to maintain 
“the power, glory, and integrity of the nation.” And if any 
doubt could exist as to the meaning of this, it is removed by 
the gloss supplied by Mr. Conkling, one of the representa- 


>) 
tives of the State of New York, who tells us “that State 


rights and State institutions, and all other institutions, if 


need be, must give way in order that the Republic may live.” 
This is the cause with which Englishmen are asked to sym- 
pathize. It is to assist men like these in trampling under 
foot every right we ourselves hold dear, that we are called 
upon to strain to the uttermost the powers of a highly penal 
Act of Parliament. Nor is any ultimate object held out 
to us which might redeem the temporary wrong. These 
“loyalty league” men discard the cant of abolitionism. 
They have at least the frankness not to feign an affection 
for the negro which they do not feel. They avowedly have 


no other wish than the re-establishment of the Union at any 


cost of blood or treasure. To them it is perfectly imma- 
terial whether the Union so restored is founded on the con- 
sent and affection of the people, or resembles that between 
Russia and Poland. They are quite prepared to repeat in 


the New World, on a scale corresponding to the vastness of 


its geographical features, the oppression and the wrong which 


_ have hitherto been the characteristic opprobrium of European 
| despotisms. 


It is as much as can be expected that we 
should stand by and watch with calmness this latest mani- 
festation of democratic respect for the “rights of man.” As 


| the subjects of a constitutional monarchy, we have an in- 








curable incapacity for realizing the blessings of such an 
empire as it is proposed to found in America under the 
name of a Republic. 








MR. WALTER AND SCHOOLMASTERS’ 


CERTIFICATES. 

" URSES,” says an Eastern proverb, which Southey 

has taken for the motto to one of his poems, 
“curses are like young chickens, they always come home to 
roost.” For curses read claptraps, and the proverb applies 
admirably to the situation in which Mr. Lowe at this moment 
finds himself. ‘Claptraps are like young chickens, they 
always come home to roost.” 

Even the general public by this time knows pretty well 
what a certificate of merit is. It is a document, issued by a 
department of State, attesting that the holder has passed a 
satisfactory examination in the subjects of elementary in- 
struction. In every country of Europe the elementary 
schoolmaster has to provide himself with such a document. 
It appears that Mr. Walter, the member for Berkshire, has 
at Bearwood a valued schoolmaster without this appendage. 
His own favourite fox being thus without a tail, Mr. Walter 
has been led to entertain doubts as to the utility of tails in 
general. Gradually the whole question of tails has been 
explored by him, and he has arrived at an absolute convic- 
tion of their inutility. Henceforth he is an infidel as to 
tails. Like all great infidels, he is not satisfied till he can 
dethrone the idol which he condemns ; he cries out with 
Voltaire,—“ écrasons Tinfame!” His own schoolmaster, 
devoid of a tail, suffers under an unjust slight so long as tails 
are prized. The schoolmasters of the neighbourhood, who 
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wear these bushy honours thick upon them, flap them pro- 
vokingly on the ground when Mr. Walter or his school- 
master pass by. “Let us have done with this nonsense,” 
cries Mr. Walter. “Results are everything: tails without 
works are nothing. Instead of asking whether a school- 
master has a certificate, let us ask what results he produces 
in the reading, writing, and arithmetic of his scholars. Let 
the State pay simply for these results, and ask no questions 
as to the person of those who have produced them. Let us 
have free trade in education. Sursum corda. Down with 
tails !” 


It is easy to make a triumphant defence of tails, and to 
show Mr. Walter’s proposal to be an absurdity of the first 
magnitude. He proposes an administrative impossibility. 
The State cannot possibly accomplish this minute inquisition 
into results ; it cannot possibly scrutinize every single item 
of the work done for it. If it attempts this, one of two 
things must happen : either the scrutiny must be made with 
inadequate means, and then it will be a mere farce ; or it 
must be made with adequate means, and then it will prove 
so ruinously expensive that it cannot be continued six 
months. What the State can really do is, in the first place, 
by examining the future functionary, to ascertain that he is 
in a certain degree competent for his function ; and in the 
second place, by examining from time to time samples of his 
work, to ascertain that he actually fulfils his function 
properly. This is the universal practice of all rational admi- 
nistration. Mr, Walter says :—“ Instead of examining the 
functionary beforehand, and samples of his work afterwards, 
examine all his work when he is in discharge of his function.” 
The State may reply :—‘‘ Why do you thus rob me of a 
security which I can take, and substitute for it a security 
which I cannot take? When you engage a doctor for your 
union, you take a man with a diploma, you keep your eye 
on his work, and you dismiss him if he does it badly ; you 
do not forego the security of the diploma, examine every 
single case of illness treated by your practitioner, and pay or 
dismiss him according to the success of that treatment. You 
ask me :—‘ Why should the intending practitioner give me 
the security of his certificate?’ Rather let me ask you :— 
‘Why should he not ?’” 





But Mr. Walter is fortunate. He addresses his proposal 
to a department of State which is precluded from giving him 
this plain answer. He has to deal with a Minister who has 
himself used all Mr. Walter’s clap-traps, and who now finds 
them turned against himself. Let us have free trade in 
education, is a cry of which Mr. Lowe is the original pro- 
prietor. Last year he and the Times thought they could 
not let us hear it too often. Jast year Mr. Lowe was never 
weary of disparaging all securities except this one security of 
results ; he could not sufficiently scout the notion of paying 
for “ means,” instead of solely paying for “results ;” he had 
no words strong enough to express his scorn for the hollow- 
ness of the old system of the Privy Council Office. He 
rated tails very cheap then. If he defends them now, it is 
not because he believes in them a bit more than Mr. Walter 
does, {but because Mr. Walter’s crusade against them 
threatens him with a personal embarrassment. Mr. Walter’s 
motion threatens Mr. Lowe’s measure of last year with a 
practical, immediate reductio ad absurdum. That measure,— 
extolled only by enemies of all State aid to education, by 
clergymen in search of a bishopric, or by officials to whom 
all the works of their superiors are very good ; condemned 
most by those who had studied popular education most, and 
happily described by the best Review of the best educated 
country in Europe, Switzerland, as “‘ wne soi-disant réforme, 
inintelligente et mal combinée,”—that measure rested with 
its whole weight upon a principle on which Mr. Walter’s 
motion, also, wholly rests; the principle that the State’s 
business in popular education is to ascertain whether or no 
each child in a school can read, write, and cypher, and to 
pay accordingly. The absurdity of this principle is proved, 
as we have already said, the moment it is attempted to give 
full practical effect to it. Mr. Lowe hoped to avoid this 
test ; he had to deal with but a small portion of the 
elementary schools of England, and these he hoped to be 
able, or to pretend to be able, to pay by results. Mr. 
Walter presents him with an addition of 15,000 schools, 
and Mr. Lowe begins to perceive what “payment by 
results” really means administratively. Payment by results 
would, he told us, ensure one of two blessings—economy or 
efliciency. It is to be hoped its blessing of efficiency may be 
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great ; for assuredly, if Mr. Walter’s motion passes,its 
blessing of economy will be small. = songs 

Mr. Norris, a painstaking Inspector, and laudably studious 
of the goodwill of his superiors, has in this difficulty come to 
Mr. Lowe’s assistance. Mr. Norris begins action by general 
reflections on the utility of the certificate ; by a eulogy on 
tails in the abstract. What he says is true, but, in the 
contest between Mr. Walter and Mr. Lowe, not to the 
point. Mr. Walter’s strength lies in Mr. Lowe’s inability 
to use these topics ; in Mr. Lowe’s own well-remembered 
cries for free trade in education and payment by results. 
Mr. Norris then changes his tactics a little. “Let us 
distinguish,” he says: “there are tails and tails. There 
is the old corrupt tail, and there is the pure and re- 
formed branch which Mr. Lowe has instituted. There is 
the money-bearing certificate and the barren certificate. The 
moment the State ceases to pay money to the holder of a 
certificate, all the blemishes of the certificate-test disappear, 
all its beauties come out in full bloom.” “Fine words,” 
replies the inexorable Mr. Walter; “but free trade im 
education ? but payment by results? So long as you insist 
on the certificate, money-bearing or barren, you have neither.” 
Mr. Norris then quits the thorny regions of intellectual dis- 
pute. He soars into the empyrean of the moral sphere. 
‘‘ Profane man,” he cries from above to Mr. Walter, “you 
know not what you are attacking. There exists in the cer- 
tificate a mysterious virtue. Like the precious glass in the 
Middle Ages, which indicated the approach of poison, the 
certificate—that wonderful, that almost divine instrument— 
has the power of indicating the approach of intemperance. 
I have come in contact with uncertificated schoolmasters, of 
whose general sobriety I could not but feel grave doubts. 
The hue of Bacchus was on their nose and the odour of 
juniper upon their lips. I have presented to them the 
certificate-test and they have shivered into a thousand 
pieces. Drunkenness is the English vice ; and an engine 
which thus detects drunkenness must be preserved at any 
sacrifice of logic.” Having said this, Mr. Norris passes into 
the heavens out of our sight. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Walter’s motion will soon be in the 
House of Commons. The Goddess of Unreason counts 
many votaries in that august assembly; and how any 
matter, which is not a matter of party, but only a matter 
of good government and good sense, may be there decided, 
it is impossible to foretell. Mr. Norris’s attempt to defend 
the certificate-test on transcendental grounds is vain. The 
sun shines both on the evil and on the good, and the 
certificate rewards both the purple-nosed and the pale-nosed. 
To defend the certificate-test upon the true grounds is for 
Mr. Lowe impossible. But it is to be hoped that the 
House of Commons will save Mr. Lowe from the due 
results of his own impolicy. It is to be hoped they will 
say, ‘You have given us a measure of which Mr. Walter’s 
proposed measure is certainly the legitimate consequence. 
But then your own measure is said to have none of the 
signs of life about it; weighty authorities were and are 
against it ; we permitted its introduction only on trial and 
on your responsibility ; the whole question of education 
will probably soon have to be re-opened by us. Let us 
leave things for the present as they are. Let us destroy no 
more of the old system, until we are sure that we have not 
destroyed too much of it already. Let us have no more of 
payment by results, until we are sure that what we have of 
it will give us satisfaction. Let us at any rate reject Mr. 
Walter’s proposal as premature.” This is the course which 
the best friends of education must wait to see the House of 
Commons take. They will have real ground for uneasiness 
should the House take a different course, and insist on em- 
barrassing Mr. Lowe by carrying out Mr. Lowe’s own 
doctrines. Even amidst that uneasiness, however, it will 
be impossible to repress a smile at seeing the engineer hoist 
by his own petard. Zu Tas voulu, Georges Dandin, tu Vas 
voulu | 








THE ROMANCE OF WICKED WOMEN. 


Tue extraordinary success which has attended Miss Braddon’s 
lurid novel, “Lady Audley’s Secret,” is another proof of the inte- 
rest that is generally excited by the delineation of female guilt. 
It is a morbid feeling; but there is undoubtedly a growing 
tendency to pry mto the dark recesses of those feminine natures 
which, by their own inherent wickedness, or by the pressure of 
eruel circumstance, have attained that degree of reckless ferocity 
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invoked by Lady Macbeth through the assistance of the evil 
powers :— 
“ Come, come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood, 

Stop up the accéss and passage to remorse ; 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pace between 

The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murd’ring ministers, 

Wherever, in your sightless substances, 

You wait on nature’s mischief!” 


Of all Shakespeare’s female characters, Lady Macbeth is certainly 
the one which stands out most prominently from the crowded 
canvas he has left us. It is the part with which tragic actresses 
can do more than with any other—the part that is particularly 
associated with the memory of Mrs. Siddons, and in which Madame 
Ristori, a few years ago, made so great an impression on the English 
public. It is true that, in the creation of that character, the poet 
contemplated something much higher than what we now call 
“sensational writing.” He had amoral purpose, such as makes 
horror legitimate. But it is doubtful whether more than a few 
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that the bad characters are at least perfect in their way ; they are 
cast in an heroic, though ‘a devilish, mould ; there is nothing 
mediocre or common-place about them. The same readers perceive 
that the good characters are, after all, not superhumanly good ; not 
perfect in their way, but only tame reproductions of themselves— 
mere vapid assemblages of half-developed virtues and _ half-extin- 
guished vices. The vulgarest natures have at times a craving for 
an ideal of some sort ; and they find a nearer approach to this in 


daring criminality than in faltering goodness. 


who read the play, or see it performed, think or care about the | 
_ duced by Pasta in the same character. In fact, some of the ancient 


moral intention. The charm lies in the contemplation of enormous 
wickedness associated with the external graces and winning ways 
of the sex which has engrossed to itself the epithet of “gentle.” 
There is even, it must be confessed, a certain fascination in the 
more exalted and poetical exhibitions of female ferocity—some- 
thing superbly terrible in that tiger-like union of sleek and supple 


That this tendency to be interested in wicked characters should 
be excited with peculiar intensity whenever the character is a 
woman, is probably due in the main to the force of contrast. When 
Ristori, in “‘ Medea,” suddenly leaps as it were from the ambush 
of her beauty, her dignity, and her sorrow, into the tumult of passion 
and savage power, and in that appalling burst of long pent-up 
ferocity, says, that as the panther in the woods treats the victim 
he has watched and waited for, so will she treat Jason the moment 
his destiny has delivered him into her hands—springing upon bim 
from the height of her revenge, and rending him in the cruel 
gambols of her hate—she awakens in the audience a feeling which 
is not altogether that of horror and revulsion. To judge from the 
accounts given by old opera-goers, a similar effect used to be pro- 


mythologists seem.to have had an instinct to that end, in making 
Jason ultimately reconciled to the beautiful, fell enchantress. The 


- woman at Manchester, who last year was accused of murdering 


ways with the abiding wrath that lurks within. A vixen is simply | 


repulsive and contemptible; a Madame Brinvilliers, who to the 
bright and gliding beauty of the snake can add the serpent’s dire 
and deadly venom, is alluring to ordinary minds even in the midst 


her step-children, in consequence of the supposed ill-treatment 
of the family by the landlord’s agent, subsequently slain by her 
husband in the wife’s presence, had something of the Medea 
type in her character; yet the jury acquitted her. Probably 
she was not guilty to the extent imputed by the prosecution ; 


she seems, indeed, to have been influenced by the stronger 


of the detestation she inspires. Lucrezia Borgia—though, by the | 
' yet she must have had a disposition strangely divided between 


way, she seems to have been a good deal maligned by the popular 
representations of her—lives in the memory like a thunder-storm ; 
awful, menacing, and perilous, yet attractive. It is the same with 
the great female criminals of real life. Madeleine Smith received 
offers of marriage on the mere chance of her acquittal of the murder 
of L’Angelier. Mrs. Manning was the heroine of the autumn 
months of 1849. She was decidedly the “ favourite” when she 
and her craven husband came out from that fatal prison door 


will of her husband, to whom she was deeply attached ; 


love and fierceness. The dramatists of the Shakespearean time 


- would have seized on such a character and such a combination of 


events. Webster, in particular, would have elaborated this story 


| into one of his most ghastly tragedies. In his play of “The White 


upor the scaffold ; and the young “roughs” sang songs about her | 


with hideous gallantry. Every one who recollects the state of 
popular feeling during the progress of that memorable trial must 
be aware that the murderous Swiss woman was an object of 


positive interest to all classes. She was utterly remorseless | 
_ able and dangerous ground, and Shakespeare, with his wider and 
' more healthy genius, avoided all such seductive horrors ; but 


and bloodthirsty ; she contrived and carried out (for Manning 
himself was little better than her trembling accomplice) a murder 
of unusual atrocity and fantastic horror ; yet she was courageous, 
and almost grand in the defiant might of her guiltiness. However 
discreditable it may be to our nature, most minds are influenced 
by a secret and unayowed sympathy with the boldness of crime ; 
with that degree of crime which seems self-centred and self- 
dependent—which accepts all the chances beforehand, plays for a 
great issue on the greatest of stages, and, if defeated, submits 
to the penalties with proud composure. The fact is that wicked- 
ness on a scale of unusual enormity is a manifestation of power ; 
and power is the quality which is most readily appreciated by 


human beings. The transgressions of great empires are commonly | 


forgiven, except by those who suffer from them. The most moral- 
ising of historians have little to say in reprobation of the rapacity 
and violence of old Rome; and, though our own rule in India 
will hardly bear strict examination in all its features, it is 
not likely to be visited with any very severe judgment by the 
writers of a thousand years hence, unless by that time we have 
attained a higher standard of morality than even Christianity has 
yet helped us to. In the sublime epic of Milton, it is to the 
character of Satan that the memory most frequently reverts ; to that 
solitary and prodigious figure, darkened by the shadow of Titanic 
guilt, scarred by the wrath that has avenged it, despairing of all 
restoration to the happiness which has been lost, yet confronting 
the hopeless Eternity and the lidless eye of Divine Power with the 
steadiness of an evil Fate. To descend to the petty area of every- 
day novels and plays, it is generally the bad characters which 
engage most of our attention, and which have evidently absorbed 
the chief powers of the author. Quiet-going virtue is insipid after 
audacious sin. It is cold veal after devilled kidney—toast-and- 
water after brandy-punch. We are noi defending the taste ; we 
are simply noting its existence. Partly it proceeds from an un- 
conscious stirring of the vicious elements in our nature ; partly 
also, no doubt, from an instinct which is not corrupt, People feel 





Devil,” he has depicted a woman whose beauty is but a weapon 
of her guiltiness, yet, for whom, nevertheless, the sympathies of 
the reader are enlisted. Vittoria Corombona, says Hazlitt, “ is 
made fair as the leprosy, dazzling as the lightning. She is dressed 


| like a bride in her wrongs and her revenge.” And he adds, that in 


the trial scene “ the sincerity of her sense of guilt triumphs over 
the hypocrisy of the affected and official contempt for it” exhibited 
by her judges. There can be no doubt that this is very question- 


Webster was what we should now call a “sensational” writer, 
though one of unwonted power and profundity, and he knew that 
he was striking on a chord which would vibrate in the breasts of 
his audience. 


A curious psychological discussion might be raised upon the 
question whether instances of prodigious and superhuman guilt are 
or are not more common among women than among men. We 
know, of course, that the larger number of ordinary criminals are 
males ; but we are speaking of criminals who go beyond the ordinary 
standard. Even if it were to be decided that women have sur- 
passed men in this as in some other respects, it would not be to the 
discredit of the sex as a general rule, because the special instances 
are simply a perversion of some of the best qualities of the feminine 
nature. Women are invariably impulsive, and so much good re- 
sults from their impulsiveness that it would be bad philosophy to 
quarrel with the habit because of a few occasional ill effects. The 
excessive caution of men—the tendency to reason about everything, 
to consider consequences before acting, to view all the possible and 
even the impossible sides of a question, to make up the mind in 
theory, and yet to hesitate in practice—saves them, indeed, from 
many an act of hasty injustice, but often leads to selfishness and 
moral cowardice, and sometimes precipitates the very evils it was 
designed to avoid. There are fortunately few men who push this 
quality to the morbid extreme which our great dramatist has ex- 
hibited in “Hamlet ;” but still, as compared with women, all 
men are deliberative, and it is right that they should be. The 
complex and finely-adjusted structure of civilized society requires 
something of the judicial frame of mind in those who have the chief 
conduct of the world’s business. Yet it is equally necessary that 
this proclivity should be balanced by a correspondent leaning in 
the opposite direction. Women judge by a species of instinct, and 
in a large proportion of cases they leap to the right conclusion. The 
absence, or the comparative subjection, of the ratiocinative power, 
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enables them to confine their attention to the one aspect which imme- 
diate circumstances present ; and by that one aspect they judge the 
whole question. Hence they are decisive in opinion and quick in 
action ; alert in sympathy and “sudden in quarrel.” Hence, also, 
they are sometimes unjust and unreasonable, and not so prone to 
make charitable allowances, even for one another, as men are ; and 
hence—to come to the matter we are more particularly considering 
—they are liable, when their affections are thwarted and beaten 
back upon themselves, to turn the very energy of their sympathies 
into wild and avenging ministers. Even women themselves gene- 
rally admit that a thoroughly bad woman is worse than the worst 
of men ; and this is so because the vehemence of the rebound is 
necessarily in proportion to the original momentum. 








DINING ROOMS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 


Ir Glasgow can teach the London. artisan how to dine well for 
fourpence halfpenny, the Scot will do him a great service. At the 
present moment the labouring man in this great metropolis pays 
more extravagantly for the two items of house-rent and food, 
according to what he gets, than any of the classes higher in the 
social scale, for the simple reason that he is a retail purchaser in 
both commodities on the smallest possible scale. But as he is at 
the same time a member of the largest class, and the only one that 
pays ready money, he has only to club with his mates to stand in 
the position of a wholesale customer on a scale which dwarfs to 
insignificance the purchasing powers of all other classes. The 
operatives of Glasgow, or rather those who have undertaken to 
cater for them, have been the first practically to appreciate this 
fact ; hence the success of the dining-rooms for the working 
classes in that city. Manchester, we are told, is about to follow 
this good lead ; and London has already two associations threaten- 
ing to compete with our cook-shops and alamode-beef houses. The 
great merit of the Glasgow plan is, that these dining-rooms are 
self-supporting. The tariff at which the refreshments are sold not 
only pays, but leaves a small profit. There is no petting on the 
part of lofty philanthropists who, on the score of a twenty 
pound subscription, condescends to superintend the tastes and 
appetites of the working man. Another good feature of the 
scheme is, that only the best food is supplied. Only those who have 
had a long acquaintance with the artisan, knows how particular he 
is to have the best his means will afford. This may look like ex- 
travagance on his part, but it is really true economy, and possibly 
lies at the bottom of that superiority he boasts over the owvriers of 
other nations. A correspondent of the Z'imes tells us that for four- 
pence halfpenny he got in one of these dining-rooms “a pint of 
pea-soup, a plate of hot minced collops (beef-steaks minced and 
stewed), a plate of potatoes, and eight ounces of bread,” all far 
better in quality than could be got at a railway tavern—a pretty 
good dinner for the keenest appetite, and infinitely more nutri- 
tious than that provided for the workman in his own home. The 
carte from which he has to choose is not very ample, it is true, 
but there is range enough, with two exceptions, to satisfy any 
ordinary appetite. But these two are, however, worthy of note. 
For instance, why should a working man be compelled, by the 
rules of these dining-rooms, to eat beef-steaks and roast beef from 
morning to night, and from one year’s end to the other? Surely, 
this is only repeating the error under which our soldiers so long 
suffered, and which not only disgusted, but physically impoverished 
them. Weare asked to approve this bovine monopoly, on the score 
of the simplicity of the arrangement, by “J. O.,” in the Times ; 
but, on the same principle, oatmeal would have far higher claims. 
Variety is as essential to the working man, in the article of food, 
as to the rich man, who, if he had to dine off beef day by day, 
would, we fancy, sing that national song, “O the Roast Beef 
of Old England,” to a less cheerful air than he does at present. 
And why, we ask, is the working man to have no beer? 
Surely these establishments are not set up in order to carry by a 
side wind what teetotal societies have failed to accomplish in a 
direct manner. We sincerely trust that the promoters of the 
London scheme will not follow the lead of the Glasgovians in this 
particular, as we feel confident of its failure if it does. We will 
back the eating-house, with its bad meat, its hot steam, its dirty 
benches, and its slatternly waiters, but where the guest can order 
his pint of half-and-half from the “ Red Lion” over the way, against 
the best appointed working class dining-room that Glasgow can show 
that is worked on the cold water system. We should be sorry to see 
these improved restaurants turned into drinking places ; but surely 
Temperance herself would not “ deprive a poor man of his beer” 
at dinner. Drunkards are not made temperate by such means, 
and the really temperate will not brook any such interference with 





their ordinary habits. It will be remembered that an attempt was 
made by philanthropists to put down smoking in village clubs and 
reading-rooms, and the total failure of these institutions, in con- 
sequence, should not have been lost on those who have engaged in 
this new movement. Nothing is more difficult than to change the 
food and drink of a people, and any attempt to do so suddenly 
or unnecessarily is sure to end in failure. These, though im- 
portant errors in the scheme of management of the Glasgow 
Working Men’s Dining-rooms, are counterbalanced by much 
that is excellent. The plan of pricing every article offered 
at a penny (with the exception of meat) is excellent, as it 
enables the hungry man to arrange a dinner so as exactly to 
suit his coppers. Let us contrast such a repast as an artisan will 
soon be able to get in any quarter of London, with that he at 
present obtains. If a carpenter, or a bricklayer, or a road-maker 
is engaged any distance from home, his dinner hour is spent gene- 
rally as follows:—When the bell rings to knock off work, he 
generally throws himself down on the ground and has a snooze 

until his wife, who “stokes” him, performs this operation by 

means of a basin filled with potatoes and cabbage, and generally a 

piece of bacon ; his fingers and a clasp knife enable him to com- 

plete his rude repast in a manner but little removed from that of 

the hound in the kennel. To such a man the decent cloth, the seat, 

the well-ordered room, the soup, the collops, and the slice of plum- 

pudding, would be so many elements of civilization, all tending to 

lift him in the social scale, and to give him that self-respect without 

which there is no true manhood. 


Whilst, however, to a vast number of the bachelor portion of the 
artisans, and those who, as we have said, work so far away from 
home as to prevent their returning to dinner, these Working Men’s 
Dining Rooms will prove of infinite value, we may perhaps be 
allowed just to hesitate a doubt if their effect upon the family life 
of the workman will be good. It will be remembered that 
during the controversy in the Times, “ How to Live on Three 
Hundred a Year,” it was asserted that young men were spoilt by 
club life and club dinners for domestic life. How will it be with 
the young artisan, accustomed to the luxuries of his dining-room, 
when he takes to himself a wife, and has to share with her the ill- 
dressed flaps of meat that generally fall to the share of the poor 
man? And how will it fare with the poor wife in those cases where 
the husband is enjoying himself on soup, and roast, and pudding, 
in his well-lit, well-warmed, spacious dining-room? In Glasgow 
and Manchester, where there is no domestic life for the factory 
hand, and where husband, wife, and child alike toil in the mill, 
these dining-rooms are a godsend, and indeed a necessity ; but in 
London the case is somewhat different ; and the social meal spent 
together is certainly an element of domestic life worth maintaining, 
and we trust it will not be shaken by the introduction of this new 
Glasgovian scheme. It is not only the mid-day meal that is 
threatened with revolution, but all other meals. For twopence a 
man can get a pint of excellent coffee, with milk and sugar, and 
four ounces of buttered bread, so that he has only to hire a 
bed, and here is his board found him for about seven shillings a 
week. It may be asked, Can a working-man spend even so much 
for food simply on himself, when he has a family? The better 
class artisan, certainly ; but the labourer, whose wage is not more 
than a pound a week, No. This leads us to the reflection that in 
all these improvements the class that takes advantage of them is 
far above that for which they were intended.. This was proved 
when model lodging-houses were first established. These were 
intended for working-men only, but it often happened that reduced 
gentlemen were found in them ; and on occasions of excursion 
trains arriving from the country, well-dressed people carrying 
carpet-bags were often found demanding admission for the night. 
The pressure of class upon class is, however, so great, that it is often 
difficult to say whether the wearer of the fustian jacket or the seedy 
black coat is the better off,—at all events, when these dining-rooms 
are self-supporting, it matters little what rank in the social scale fre- 
quents them, as they can be extended ad libitum, and they violate no 
principle of political economy. It is, however, far otherwise when 
such schemes are supported by public subscriptions, for then the 
philanthropist enters into unfair competition with the honest 
tradesman, and in the endeavour to minister to the needs of the 
poor, runs a chance of pauperizing respectable people. A knot 
of active, well-meaning persons of this class seem to have stolen a 
march upon those who are about to establish dining-rooms on the 
self-supporting system,—now working so well at Glasgow,—and 
advertise “ The London Association for the Establishment of Dining 
and Refreshment Rooms for the Working Classes.” This scheme is to 
be partially supported by donations, and we see that the honour of 
managing or mismanaging the affairs of the association is to be pur- 
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chased for £10 and £25 respectively. Of course a number of wealthy 
pusybodies can always be found to appropriate other people’s ideas, 
but there can be no doubt of the fate of an establishment presided 
over by such amanagement. To start with, they propose a bill of 
fare which is as extravagant as that of Glasgow (in the shape of 
meat, at least) is meagre. Here it is :— 


Bitt or Fare Proposrep To BE ADOPTED IN LONDON, 

Soups.—Meat soup, jullienne, soldiers’, and vegetable, each 1d. per 
pint. 

Fish.—Cod, 1d.; plaice, 1d.; and toad-in-the-hole, 14d. for 8 oz. 

Joints.—Leg of mutton, 2d., 40z.; salt boiled beef, 2d., 4oz.; 
stewed fresh beef, 2d., 40z.; beef pudding, 3d., 100z.: soldiers’ 
meat dumpling and potatoes, 3d., 16 0z.; beef pies, 2d.; and “ India 
pot” (a very excellent, substantial dish, cold), 3d., 16 oz. 

Miscellaneous.—Kidney and Scotch tripe, 2d., 60z.; curried tripe, 
3d., 10 0z. ; tripe toad-in-the-hole, 3d., 10 oz. 

Puddings.—Indian, 2d. for 80z.; Yorkshire, 2d., 80z.; honey- 
balls, 2d., 80z.; polenta (sauced), 1}d., 160z.; ditto (cheese), 1}d., 
16 oz. ; sandwiches of new mixture, 1d., 4 oz. 

Vegetables, &c.—Carrots, greens, turnips, broccoli sprouts, }d. per 
plate each; kohl cannon, $d. for 40z.; bread, $d. for 40z.; and 
butter, 1d. for 2 0z.; coffee, $d. for three-quarters of a pint; cocoa, 
ld. per pint; tea, price not yet fixed. 

We should say such a carte as this will require the contributions 
of the affluent, and whilst the guest delicately sips his soup 
jullienne, and relishes his fish and curried tripe, he will without 
doubt bless the benevolent individuals who provide him with such 
excellent fare at so small a charge. The extravagance of such a 
scheme will, however, correct itself, and the alamode-beef house 
need not fear any prolonged competition from this charitable insti. 
tution for feeding the million. 

We have, however, the word of Mr. Warriner, the Instructor of 
Cookery to the Army at Aldershot, that this bill of fare is even 
more economical to the association than that used in the dining- 
rooms in Glasgow. If this be really so, what need is there of 
donations? On the contrary, it should give a greater profit than the 
self-supporting Glasgow scheme. ‘“‘ Answer me that, Master 
Brooke!” At all events, whichever scheme succeeds, the working 
man in search of a good dinner will be sure to be a gainer, and we 
trust also that the publican will be a loser, which he certainly will 
if these dining-rooms alter a very obnoxious rule, and supply the 
working man with his pint of sound table-beer to wash it down, 
in place of the salted, tobacco-flavoured liquor, cunningly con- 
trived to make him thirst afresh, which he will find in every 
public-house in London. 








THE PADISHAH ON HIS TRAVELS. 


Tue opening of an International Exhibition of Works of Industry 
at Constantinople, and the announcement that the Sultan has gone 
to visit Egypt, are welcome signs of the progress of Western ideas 
among Orientals. The Exhibition may not have much merit in 
itself ; the building may be in bad taste, the arrangements clumsy, 
and the collection incomplete. Nevertheless, it is valuable, if only 
to show that Mohammedan prejudices are not invincible, and that 
the Turkish mind can be roused from its proverbial apathy to 
curiosity, and even to something like excitement, by means other 
than war or religious fanaticism. In comparison with the crowds 





than to the improvement of their character as soldiers. The 
palaces of Constantinople are filled with the toys and luxuries of 
our civilization. La Jeune Turquie reads French novels, sighs 
over social anomalies, prates sentiment, and assumes the follies and 
vices of la jeunesse dorée of Paris as easily as it puts on varnished 
boots instead of orthodox slippers. But all this is the mere 
semblance of civilization ; it is nothing more than a thin glaze 
upon the surface, and a return to the most savage fanaticism is the 
ordinary end. Nor is it surprising that it should be so, for the 
inner man has remained untouched. Neither his reason nor his 
interests have been affected. What he seemed to be was not the 
development of influences working from within, but an application 
from without. It would be wrong, however, to conclude that 
Turkey has made no real progress. The condition just described 
may be taken as the result of French attempts at civilization, 
which never penetrate and take root in the soil. There has been 
progress, springing from selfish motives and material in its 
character, but durable and satisfactory, because it arose from the 
operations of trade, and enlists on its side the interests of all 
parties. If we take this view, and embrace in it the whole empire, 
there will be no reason to be dissatisfied with the advance Turkey 
has made during the last half century. It has been slow, in com- 
parison to what the nations of Europe have achieved in the same 
period, but rapid, if we compare it with the almost stationary con- 
dition in which the Turks had remained during preceding ages, 
Hitherto the labours of Ottoman statesmen have been employed in 


| preparing the way for improvements by removing obstacles and 


| consolidating the central power, so as to be able to uphold the 


authority of the Sultan and enforce the observance of his decrees. 
Now that this has been in part accomplished, and the danger of 
foreign war averted, we may look for more rapid advance, but its 
speed and extent will depend very inuch upon the Sultan ; and it 
is on this account that his beginning to travel acquires importance. 
Religious prejudices, and the absurd pretension to be the King of 
Kings, which it is deemed politic to maintain in the eyes of the vulgar, 
prevent the Sultan from travelling beyond the limits of his empire. 
It is therefore impossible for him to see and judge for himself of the 
wealth and strength which result from the maintenance of public 
order, the removal of religious disabilities, the pure administration of 
justice, and the establishment of equality before the law ; but for- 


| tunately he will be able to form an approximate estimation of their 
| beneficent effects by observing the condition of the provinces of 


| his great vassal, the Viceroy of Egypt. 


In 1814, when Captain 
Light visited the country, seven years after Mehemet Ali had 


| obtained the Pashalic, there were only two English merchants in 


that flocked to the Exhibitions of London and Paris, it may appear | 
| from 1} millions sterling to 2$ millions, and that our exports to 


ridieulous to speak of 5,000 visitors at Constantinople as a fact 
worthy of notice ; but when the indifference and contempt Turks 
not connected with the Government generally evince for Frank 
ideas are remembered, it will be found less insignificant than it 
would otherwise appear. It has been objected that the Turks 
declined the profiered aid of Frenchmen to organize and carry on 
the Exhibition, and that they decided to do the whole of the work 
themselves. So far from this determination being a source for 
regret, it should be a cause for rejoicing, as indicative of a growing 
spirit of self-reliance. If the Exhibition had been conceded to 
European speculators and contractors, it might, perhaps, have been 
more successful ; but it would have lost its native character, and 
would exercise little or no influence upon the Eastern mind. It 
would have been nothing more than an importation, whereas now 
it is an adaptation which necessitated a certain amount of thought 
and ingenuity. What is to be desired is, not that the Turks should 
adopt our cut and dried notions, or content themselves with the 


| Egypt had also increased from 5} to 10} millions. 


_ and that their exports hither had fallen off by a like amount. 


use of our productions ; but that they should be stimulated by | 


our example to think and act for themselves. It is comparatively 
easy to induce them to copy. Mahmoud established Western dis- 
cipline among his troops, clothed them in frock coats and trousers 
and found no difficulty in making them wear the hateful 


sign of | 
the cross in the shape of braces, to the detriment 


rather | 


Alexandria ; and the Frank population, which consisted of about 
twenty merchants and their families, felt their lives and property 
to be so insecure that they dwelt apart from the rest of the inha- 
bitants in the Okellah, which was enclosed by walls, and had but 
one entrance that was capable of being barricaded and easily 
defended. The chief if not the sole trade was in the supply of 


' corn to the English army in Spain, and that was the monopoly of 


the Pasha. Now, the Italian colony in Alexandria and Cairo 
numbers 12,000, independently of the subjects of other European 
states. If we take the five years ending 1860 as years of ordinary 
trade, and during which there were no disturbing influences at work 
as there are now in consequence of the cotton famine, it will be 
found that our imports of Egyptian produce had steadily increased 


In the last 
amount the Indian transit trade is included ; but even after that is 
deducted, the balances will be considerable, and show a rate of 
increase equal to that of our imports from Egypt. If the Sultan 
compare these figures with those supplied by the trade of his own 
dominions, he will learn that his subjects’ imports of English goods 
had, during the same period, declined by upwards of £200,000, 
He 
will, moreover, learn that the total import and export trade of 
Egypt is one-third more than the total import and export trade of 
his own State. In the last year of the period selected for illustra- 
tion, Egypt sent us as much corn as Turkey, though the latter 
includes the great grain growing lands of the Principalities. She also 
sends cotton to the value of 14 millions, while the Sultan’s terri- 
tories sent none. Yet in Syria and the neighbourhood of Smyrna 


_ there are vast tracts of land capable of growing the finest qualities, 


and for which both soil and climate are admirably suited. Labour 
there is little, if at all, dearer than in Egypt ; there is no great 
difference in the cost of carriage ; and the inhabitants are superior 
in intelligence, strength, and endurance to the fellahs of Egypt. 
But what ought to strike the Sultan the most forcibly is the fact 
that Egypt, with its contracted territory and scanty population, 
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yields a yearly revenue nearly equal to one half the income 
obtained from his much larger and more populous state. 

It may be urged that the prosperity of Egypt is due to its 
geographical position, to its lying on the route of trade between 
Europe, India, China, and Australia; and there is no doubt that it 
does derive considerable benefit from the overland transit, but this 
through-traffic would have conferred very few advantages if it had 
not been met by exertions in other directions, and it can have 
exercised no direct influence upon the grain and cotton trades. 
Besides, the Jate Sultan had, and the present one can have when- 
ever he please, an opportunity of sharing largely in the traffic 
between Europe and the far East without spending a penny or 
undertaking any responsibility. For years past there has been a 
company of most respectable capitalists striving to obtain permis- 
sion to construct what is known as the Euphrates route; but the 





Firman has been constantly refused, owing, it is said, to the oppé- | 


sition of France, which is desirous of retaining the present line of 


port and Calais. The Euphrates route possesses great recom- 
mendations. It affords a second line of communication, which is 
extremely desirable both for commercial and political purposes. 
[t is the shortest and easiest route—it avoids the tedious and dan- 
gerous navigation of the Red Sea, and reduces the sea passage to 
&@ minimum which would all tend to make the public prefer it to 
the Franco-Egyptian line. Now that the Sultan is the guest of his 
Viceroy, and witnesses the advantages which accrue from offering 
no impediments to the course of trade, he cannot fail to regret the 
loss he has sustained through a servile deference to the selfish 
policy of one of his allies. And if the prospect of a busy, 
thriving trade should excite his ambition or his avarice and induce 
him to assert his independence, it will be not the least of the 
benefits that will arise from the Sultan’s travels. 

If Abdul Aziz be of an inquiring mind and ask by what means 
Mehemet Ali was able to attract the capital and enterprise of 
Europe to Egypt, or how it is that on the Exchange of London, 
Paris, Frankfort, and Amsterdam, his Viceroy’s credit stands 
higher than his own, he will learn that the potent charm consists 
in maintaining perfect protection to life and property, and in 
placing Christians and Mussulmans, natives and foreigners, on an 
equal footing before the law. To make Franks respected. Mehemet 
Ali often resorted to summary and sanguinary proceedings. 
Having one day met two European merchants returning on foot 
to the city he asked the reason, and was informed they had been 
compelled to dismount by a couple of soldiers, who appropriated the 
two steeds to their own use. Without waiting for the formalities 
of a trial the Pasha had the soldiers decapitated. The punish- 
ment was cruel and excessive, but it was efficacious, for foreigners 
were never again disturbed in their travels. 

In holding up the conduct of the Egyptian viceroys as an 
example, it must not be supposed that their patronage of foreigners 
has been always exercised with wisdom and discrimination. Said 
Pasha suffered severely in pocket from the greed of his favourites, 
and his lazy disposition was scandalously abused. In entering the 
harbour of Alexandria the Sultan has seen the Egyptian fleet, 
which is suffered to exist on condition of never going to sea ; and 
he may learn that some of the vessels were sold to the favourite of 
the late Pasha for very much less than the value of their copper. 
The same individual obtained an order to supply the Guards with 
silver buttons and sent in plated ones instead, for which he was 
paid the price of pure metal. When the mistake was discovered 
the favourite was forbidden the palace, but he contrived to force 
his way into Said’s presence, and in a costume more eccentric than 
decent executed a grotesque dance which provoked laughter, 
disarmed the just anger of the Pasha, and opened the way for his 
readmission to favour. After this Said Pasha bought back the 
summer residence on the banks of the canal which he had pre- 
viously presented to his favourite. These and other like stories 
will in all probability reach the Sultan’s ears, and if they should 
induce him on his return to inquire into the antecedents and 
practices of certain European hangers on at Constantinople, he 
will do well to be as credulous a listener as travellers are supposed 
to be. 


— : 





“HIGH CHANGE” AT BETHNAL GREEN. 

Tne merchants of London hold “High Change” in Cornhill ; 
the sharebrokers in Capel-court ; the corndealers in Mark-lane ; 
the grocers in Mincing-lane; the butchers at Islington; the 
fruiterers at Covent-garden ; the betting men at Tattersall’s. The 
voices of newsboys have been heard in “ High Change,” Catherine- 


street. Most branches of industry in the metropolis have a 
common rendezvous. Yet thousands who have lived in London all 


their lives will be astonished to hear that bird-fanciers and dog- 
breeders have, too, their fair, their market, their Rialto. It is with 
pain we add that the “High Change” of this section of the 
“fancy” is held every Sunday morning. The pedestrian has only 
to walk along Cheapside and up Bishopsgate at the hour 
when so many respectable and comfortably dressed men and 
women are wending their way to church. He must see them enter, 
and walk on to Shoreditch until the church congregations are 
chaunting the “Te Deum.” He has then to turn into a side street 
just above the Great Eastern Railway terminus, and here a 
surprising spectacle awaits him, 

The thoroughfares are crowded—so much so that policemen are 
specially employed in making the assemblage “ move on.” At the 
first sight the mob would seem to be mainly composed of “ roughs.” 
If there be a thoroughly untidy, uncomfortable-looking object in 
creation, it is the working man living in the “back slums” of 


| London—that is, if you catch him on Sunday morning before he is 
traflic for the benefit of Marseilles and the railways between that 


washed, and shaved, and brightened up for the day. He hasa 


| beard of two or three days’ growth. He is smoking a short pipe. 


He wears a greasy cap, a greasy neckerchief, a greasy and ofttimes 
tattered coat, a greasy waistcoat, greasy trowsers, and boots inno- 
cent of blacking. The bulk of the crowd are men of this descrip- 
tion ; the rest the “ cap population” of London—costermongers and 
lads who have never attained to the dignity of “silk.” They come 
from almost all parts of the metropolis, from Bethnal-green hard 
by, from Spitalfields, Hoxton, Hackney, Whitechapel, Seven Dials, 
and even from transpontine Walworth and Lambeth. Many carry 
birdeages, covered over with cotton handierchiefs of every shade 
of dinginess. Others lead or carry dogs, or hug under their arms 
huge Spanish and Cochin poultry, or carry pokes containing lop- 
eared rabbits or guinea-pigs. Those who bring nothing are not less 
interested than those who do. They ask questions, betray a flat- 
tering curiosity, and easily get into conversation with each other. 
There is no pride here. A community of pursuit establishes a 
certain freemasonry among all. 

The streets are remarkable for an eruption of bird shops. Every 
few doors you come upon a window crowded with cages, small and 
great, containing every variety of English feathered songster. The 
birds most in demand appear to be the red-breasted linnet and the 
chaffinch. These flutter about in large cages, being kept in a con- 
stant state of agitation by the alarming hand of the dealer as it follows 
the index finger of the purchaser. The market price of the male 
linnet is at present fivepence, and of the chaffinch fourpence. 
Canaries have sometimes a common cage, but often inhabit singly 
a small and separate cage, as befits their superior dignity and pre- 
tensions. So also do the goldfinches, skylarks, blackbirds, and 
thrushes. The shrill notes of so many choristers of the grove 
almost deafen the unaccustomed ear, yet the attentive listeners 
around the window are criticising each bird’s performances by 
turns, and when they are satisfied go into the shop to inquire the 
price. The dealers know as well as the buyers what each bird is 
doing, and can do, and all sorts of fancy prices are asked for sur- 
passing excellence. As much as 10s. or 12s. is paid for a sky- 
lark, thrush, or blackbird, and 5s. or 6s. for a canary or gold- 
finch is an average figure. The shops appear to drive a thriving 
trade, and are surrounded by so many curious observers, that the 
police are continually compelled to interfere. The dealers sell 
bird-lime, bird-gravel, turf for larks, German paste, bird-cages, 
nest-eggs, and Spanish and other eggs for setting. The lower com- 
partments of the windows are filled with poultry—game-cocks, 
Spanish, Cochins, Malays, Dorkings, and Bantams. Most of the 
shops have a few pigeons, and some of the dealers devote them- 
selves almost altogether to their sale. The weavers of Spitalfields 
and Bethnal-green are among the most successful breeders of 
pigeons, and it is easy to see that many unlikely-looking men in 


the crowd have a perfect knowledge of the points and defects of 
_ the carriers, tumblers, and other fancy birds, on sale. 





Singing birds, pigeons, and poultry form the largest staple of 
sale and exchange. Yet the dogs have many admirers. The canine 
traffic is entirely carried on in the streets. The bird-dealers may 
have dogs in their back premises, but there are none to be seen in 
the shops. Toy bulldogs with short bandy legs, shivering Italian 
greyhounds, King Charles's spaniels, toy terriers—some small 
enough to go into a pint-pot—are the favourite animals. For 
these high prices, ranging from £12 to £20, are sometimes given. 
Between the men and the dogs a cordial understanding appears te 
exist, and the buyer had need oblige himself to look uncommonly 
sharp after his purchase. The other domestic pets, such as fancy 
rabbits and Guinea pigs, address themselves to a more limited 
class. 


Whispers of tricks of trade are current among the more knowing. 

















Those pretty rose-breasted linnets, sometimes fresh from the hand 
of some Madame Rachel in Bethnal-green, are made, not “ beau- 
tiful for ever,” but only “ beautiful for a day.” So, too, a black- 


bird with a choice white feather in his tail, on which an extra value | 


is placed, occasionally owes his fancy price to a white pigment 
cunningly laid on. Sometimes a fervid youth invests his week's 
savings in a linnet or a chaffinch that mopes and dies in two or 
three days. 


He attributes its death to change of air or diet, little | 


suspecting that its tender breast-bone received a malicious squeeze — 


from the hand that extricated it from its cage. 
that the fervid youth will come to him the Sunday after for another 
bird, and in nine cases out of ten he is right, for a lad who takes 


The dealer knows | 


up bird-keeping is not daunted by a few failures. The law axiom, | 


caveat emptor, equally applies to the dog fanciers. It has happened 
before now, so the tradition runs, that a young mongrel has been 
swathed in the skin of a deceased poodle, and has not found out 
his mistake until he began to grow. He then pines and dies from 
the impossibility of expansion. 

“High Change” at Bethnal Green does not consist in buying 
and selling exclusively. It seems reasonable to conclude that the 
scores of people who carry cages are either buyers or sellers. 
This, however, would be a great mistake. The birds are 
brought out “ for an airing,” just as people take a dog out for com- 
pany. They are brought to Sclater-street and Club-street because 
here the owners meet their “chums.” The handkerchiefs are 
lifted, the growth of young birds is pointed out, their singing 
described, their habits or food are discussed, and finally the birds 
are taken home, all the better, as is supposed, for a little “ change 
of air.” 

The air is vocal with melody. As you recede from a dealer’s 
shop the notes still pursue and surround you. The “shrill delight” 
startles you by seeming now and anon to come upwards from the 
ground. You look round and discover that from a tiny cage near 
you, covered up from view and suspended from a man’s hand, 
some “light-winged Dryad of the trees” is panting forth “a flood 
of rapture so divine,” that the imagination is carried on the view- 
less wings of Poesy to— 


**The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild, 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine.” 


“ High Change” among the bird-fanciers and dog-breeders is also 
the “ High Change” of out-door preaching. At the corner of 
several streets, young men attempt to gain the attention of the 
passing crowds, and reason with them of “righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come.” These open-air preachers are, we 
hear, wholly unpaid. They address their hearers in the language 
of plain and friendly exhortation, and doubtless the seed now and 
then falls on good ground. They warn the crowd against Sabbath- 
breaking, and urge them to flee from the wrath to come. Other 
benevolent persons distribute tracts. Next door to one of the 
bird-shops a room has been hired by voluntary contributions ; and 
“ Hallelujahs,” and the song of the New Jerusalem, and the voice 
of some strong, earnest man wrestling, like Jacob, for a blessing, 
proceeding therefrom, mingle in strange incongruity with the 
sounds and hum of the street and the conversation of the 
passers-by. It is an old observation that in London, in many 
respects a sink of moral infamy, there is more mastery of the 
temptations to ill, more practical virtue, more benevolent and 
philanthropic effort, more energy in doing and suffering against 
ill fortune, than (numbers for numbers) in any community of the 
civilized world. Nowhere is the incessant combat between 
Ormuzd and Arimanes—the principle of good and the principle of 


evil imagined by Zoroaster—more strikingly portrayed than at | 
“Wisdom crieth in the | 


Bethnal Green on Sunday morning. 
streets ;” yet we may not say that “no man regardeth her,” 
for the most thoughtless give her a casual and momentary 
hearing. 

There is much to regret in the Sunday bird-mart at Bethnal 
Green, but it has its bright side. The love of the feathered tribe 
is of itself pure, innocent, and refining. Men and boys must have 
a “ hobby,” and it is well for them when, instead of leading them 
into vice, it attracts them to the pursuit of natural history. The 
lower classes of the metropolis cherish an indestructible love of the 
country, and the raw material of many a White of Selborne may 
be found within a mile or two of Bethnal Green. It were to be 
wished that the frequentets of Sclater-street would wash and shave 
themselves on Sunday mornings, and increase the audiences of our 
churches and chapels. But the lower classes of London—the 
residents in unhealthy back streets and crowded alleys—cannot be 
induced to go to church on Sunday. These men must work hard 
during the week, in order to keep their families decently fed and 
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clad, and Sunday is their only day of rest and recreation. Many 
make a few shillings by breeding and rearing these domestic pets, 
and thus help to increase the supply and keep down the price. 
We have all heard in some sunless street or ill-ventilated court a 
full-throated little songster pouring out his heart in such happy 


strains that 
* All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, his music doth surpass.” 


The poets have wished to “ fade away into the forests dim” with 
these little messengers of Nature, there to forget 


“Tho weariness, the fever, and the fret” 

of large cities. The poor could ill spare the song of birds from 
their dwellings. They are to them the voice of gladsome Nature, 
and speak to them of meadows, hill-sides, valley-glades, wild roses, 
and May-blossom. Instead of calling upon the police to put down 
the bird-market at Bethnal Green, we would rather leave the 
earnest and self-sacrificing preachers who raise their voices in the 
streets to do what good they can until society is prepared to look 
steadily in the face the question of innocent recreation for the 
poorer denizens of great cities. It is not cessation of physical 
exertion and stagnation of intellect that they require, in order to 
restore the tone of their overstrained powers. “The natural rest 
of man is change of occupation,” and this the poorer classes seek 
in their own way, with slender aid from those above them. If the 
religious world would attract them to church, it is worth while to 
consider whether they must not be provided with an occasional 
day of recreative occupation, comprising such easy and pleasant 
exercise and amusement as may set their cheerful spirits in 
motion, and excite pleasurable feelings in their minds. The sub- 
ject is too large to be pursued in the present sketch, but hints 
may be gathered both in regard to the innocent pursuits of the 
lower classes, and the right observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
from what goes on at “ High Change” in Bethnal Green. 


AMERICAN SOOTHSAYERS. 

WE are familiar with some phases of American character in 
the development it has received from the war between North and 
South ; and in looking to the Confederate States, we have even 
been struck with admiration at the resolution with which a people 
cut off from communication with Europe, and obliged to depend 
wholly on themselves for the munitions of war, have by the energy 
of patriotism supplied the heaviest disadvantages, and carried off 
the palm of victory from an enemy with inexhaustible resources at 
itscommand. But the attitude of the Confederates in difficulty 
and success has not been more striking than that of the North 
under a series of defeats which would long since have cowed the 
heart of a European nation, and made it anxious for peace upon 
any terms. It has turned disgrace and ruin into a crown, and 
boasts the biggest stampede, the biggest debt, and the biggest 
“ whippings” that the world has ever seen. Magnitude is its idol. 
Success would be well if it could be had ; but in its absence, defeat 
on a grand scale, bankruptcy such as no other nation can show, a 
despotism which puts to shame the petty tyrannies of an effete 
Europe, are the triumphs in which it glories. While its army is 
melting away before Vicksburg, the prey of fever, of despondency, 
and lax discipline, it finds solace in the fact that, by cutting the 


_ levée of the Yazoo, it has converted a cultivated region of 5,000 
| square miles of Louisiana into a lake, and by a similar exploit at 


Lake Providence, has laid under water a territory nearly as large 
as Scotland. Was there ever such a nation? No matter if fertile 
lands have been blotted out, and homesteads and their population 
swept away by these grand exploits. No matter if the object for 
which they have been undertaken, the reduction of Vicksburg, is 
still as far as ever from their grasp. A huge result of some kind 
has been obtained. That is enough. Europe has been outdone, at 
least in the power of desolation. 

But it is not in these features of American democracy that we 
can read its character fully, marked and indicative as they are. 
Beneath her vast and incompetent armies, the wreck of her 
finances, the overthrow of her political institutions—there lies her 
social life, a puzzle as curious as the hardest headed philosopher 
could desire to unravel. <A few weeks back, at a time when to 
every other eye the nation was steeped to the ears in every sort of 
disaster, revelry was at its height ; and in the midst of bankruptcy 
in the Exchequer and disgrace on the field of battle, balls, parties, 
dinners, and weddings went on as if the country was in undisturbed 
possession of peace and prosperity. Theatres and concert-rooms 
were crammed. Never in the happiest times was the trade of the 
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jeweller, the upholsterer, the tailor, and the milliner more active. 
“ Our dry goods stores,” said the New York Herald, of the 28th of 
January last, “sell a richer class of stuffs, our jewellers a more 
costly class of ornaments, and our upholsterers more expensive 
furniture than they have hitherto been in the habit of disposing 
of. Even the arts, which usually languish in time of war, are 
feeling the revivifying influence of this disposition towards extra- 
vagance. More expensive pictures have been sold within the last 
six months than during the previous eighteen.” The heights of 
Fredericksburg had hardly soaked up the blood of the thousands 
who were driven thither by the Federal Generals to certain 
slaughter, when New York went mad with rejoicing over the 
marriage of two dwarfs; and, not many days afterwards, 
President Lincoln, his lady, and the principal members of his 
Cabinet could find leisure and philosophy to receive General Tom 
Thumb and his bride in state/ Nay, is it not recorded of Mr. 
Lincoln that, when one of his Generals was captured, together with 
a hundred and odd horses, he could turn the misfortune into a 
joke, and say that he was sorry only for the horses, for that he could 
make a brigadier in five minutes, but could not so easily supply 
the loss of his quadrupeds? <A President who jokes at disaster— 
« population in carnival and wild with delight at the wedding of a 
pair of deformities, while ruin after ruin topples down upon their 
heads—these are strange products of a nation, the freest, the 
noblest, the best that Nature has ever provided as a blessing to 
mankind. 


But the more closely we look into its features the odder and 
more inexplicable does this state of society appear. We are not 
ourselves wholly free from the leaven of that imposture which pre- 
tends to look into the future, and communicate with the other 
world. Clairvoyants, spirit-mediums, table-turners, and fortune- 
tellers have obtained some slight footing amongst us. The three 
former, however, have vanished with the whim of the moment, 
and the operations of the fourth are confined to a servant-girl here 
and there, who is yet not always willing to be cheated out of her 
half-crown. But enlightened America, the best educated and most 
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“ natural gifts ;” so that the most scrupulous need not be afraid 
of underground agency ; and “ when all others fail,” Madame Star 
succeeds. It is but justice to Miss Wellington, a “ beautiful 
young lady,” according to her own advertisement,— and none should 
know better than the lady herself—who hangs out “at No. 101, 
Sixth-avenue, opposite Eighth-street,” to state that she, too, “has 
a never-failing remedy for bringing the separate together, by 


which 
“ ¢ Two souls with but a single thought, 


Two hearts that beat as one,’ 


will be united for ever,’—though this, we fear, does not exactly 
describe the state of the souls and hearts of North and South. 
But if this is a drawback in her political utility, she can at least 
give you “ correct statements on all events through life, particularly 
losses, law-suits, and lucky numbers ;” besides which she “has a 
never-failing remedy for drunkenness ;” and is “ perfectly certain 
of her happy acquirements in stating correct facts.” 

Of the fifteen ladies who, in the advertisements before us, invite 
the confidence of the intelligent New York public, all lay stress on 
their beneficent powers with regard to the interesting subject of 
prospective matrimony. But there are several who can do much 
more than tell you the name, show you the picture of your future 
spouse, male or feminine, and expedite the blissful contract. 
Madame Byron, from Paris, “the greatest wonder in the world,” 
besides being consultable with the strictest confidence on all affairs 
of life, “restores drunken and unfaithful husbands,” and “ has a 
secret to make you beloved by your heart’s idol.” Madame Ross, 
who heads her advertisement with “ Look Here,” asks, “ Are you 
in trouble? Have you been deceived or trifled with? Have your 
fond hopes been blasted by false promises?” If you have, then 
“go to Madame Ross for advice and satisfaction.” Madame Ray 
“tells your very thoughts,” besides giving lucky numbers and 
causing speedy marriages ; all which cannot be called dear, to ladies 


_ for twenty-five cents and to gentlemen for fifty. Madame Clifford, 


intelligent of nations, advertises in her most respectable journals | 


the imposture which, in the hands of a very few of the basest of | 
future.” But for the ne plus ultra of miraculous powers, commend 


our population, skulks about the country lanes and kitchen areas 
of England under ban of the police. 
New York Herald we find in one column no less than fifteen adver- 
tisements from professed astrologers, who, at prices varying from 
twenty-five cents. to a dollar, promise their dupes to disclose to 


them and provide them with everything that the mind would anti- | 


cipate and that the heart can desire. 
Jide astrologist,” who “ tells the object of your visit as soon as you 
enter,” will, for fifty cents, inform you about “the past, present, 
and future of your life ;” will “warn you of dangers,” and, what 
is better, will “bring success out of the most perilous under- 
takings.” N.B. that this lady deals in “ celebrated magic charms,” 
whose price or particular line of potency, however, is not stated in 
the advertisement. Madame Morrow, whose magical powers are 
vouched by the fact that she is a “seventh daughter,” will, for 
twenty-five cents, tells you “how soon and how often you will 
marry.” The latter fact ought in fairness to be communicated to 
the gentleman—for none but ladies may consult this astrologist— 
you propose to make your first husband, or at least he should be 
provided with one of the “lucky charms” which Madame Morrow 
offers to her visitors “free.” But neither of these ladies can 
compete with Madame Henri. True, she charges a little more ; 
but what is a dollar compared to the happiness of being told the 
name and shown “the picture of the one you are to marry,” and 
of knowing that your destiny is in the hands of an astrologist who 
“brings the absent back, and never fails in lucky numbers” ? 
Madame Henri, though not a “seventh daughter,” possesses the 
power of writing your destiny and sending it by mail, an advantage 
which can be procured by “ persons distant, by sending their age 
and enclosing one dollar” to “ 80, West Broadway, near Leonard. 
street.” From Madame Henri we turn to Madame Star. This 
lady, in America’s dire need, “ has now arrived from Europe,” and 
as she declares that in her there is “ no imposition,” that she is a 
“‘ great phrenologist and astrologist,” and “consults on all affairs 
of life,” the Cabinet at Washington would do well to pay her a 
visit, in the person of Mrs. President Lincoln—for gentlemen are 
not admitted,—“ at No. 101, Seventeenth-street, near Third-avenue, 
over the drug-store.” If her powers in other affairs of life are as 
great as in those specified in the advertisement, the restoration of 
the Union is not impossible ; for while she “causes speedy mar- 
riages” and “ shows you a correct likeness of your future husband 
or absent friends,” she can “ bring together those long separated,” 
—exactly what the President wants. All this she does by her 


Madame Wilson, “a bond | 


In the last number of the | 


“the greatest living American clairvoyant, detects diseases, prescribes 
remedies, finds absent friends, and communicates clairvoyantly 
with persons in the army.” From this lady, “ persons, by mailing 
one dollar, will receive a clairvoyant life-chart, past, present, and 


us to Mrs. Cora Duval, “ Independent Clairvoyant,” of 156, East 
Nineteenth Street, between Second and Third Avenues. This 
astonishing person “ gives correct information of lawsuits, lost 
property, absent friends, ‘love matters,’ and ‘anything and every- 
thing ;’” and to show how fully she confides in her powers, she 
pledges herself, unless she gives satisfaction, to make “no charge.” 


Indeed, this confidence is not wanting in any of the prophetic 
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sisterhood. Most of them “ succeed when all] others fail ;” others 
“have no equal ;” and how with ladies so supremely gifted with 
second sight there can be such a thing as failure at all, one is 
puzzled to see. 

If we saw such advertisements in an English newspaper, what 
should we say of the intelligence, the religion, the civilization of 
our community ? Is it not a mad world that provides such a field for 
impostors home bred, or who cross the Atlantic in the certainty of 
meeting with a rich harvest of fools steeped in the grossest super- 
stition, to prey upon? The fifteen clairvoyants or astrologists 
from whose advertisements we have culled a few choice flowers, 
are but the advertisers of a single day. We cannot doubt, from 
their number, the cost they incur in making their powers and 
addresses known, and from the publicity they obtain in the columns 
of a New York newspaper which, if it were not out of the question 
to compare a New York to an English newspaper, we might call the 
Times of America, that they drive a flourishing trade, and that 
there are thousands of our brethren in the New World who really 
put faith in the monstrous and absurd pretensions of these female 
impostors. Nor can we read their advertisements without feeling 
assured that their dupes are not merely the giddy and frivolous of 
the lower classes. At least, one of them appeals to the serious 
anxieties of those who are trembling for the fate of husbands and 
brothers, fighting a hopeless battle, and offers to communicate with 
them clairvoyantly ; others promise infallible information touching 
law-suits and lost property. But supposing these dupes to be con- 
fined to the multitude, and that neither ladies nor gentlemen pay 
their cents and dollars to learn the names of their future yoke- 
fellows in marriage, surely the common school system of America, 
which dispenses knowledge to all classes of the population, 
has been, like very much else in the vain-glorious and boastful 
Republic, a dreary failure. One fact is clear—the advertisements 
are published. The appeal to heathen superstition is permitted ; 
and appears in the same columns which vaunt the perfections of 
America, and rave at the effete despotisms of Europe. 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


ee 


MUSIC. 


Tue opening of the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday last with 
Auber’s “ Masaniello” (La Muette de Portici), was an auspicious 
commencement of what promises to bes brilliant a season as any 
in the records even of Mr. Gye’s munificent management. The 
revival of “ Masaniello,” towards the close of last season, was one of 
the most splendid musical and spectacular efforts ever displayed on 
the lyric stage ; and no better choice could have been made for the 
commencement of the present season than a recurrence to Auber’s 

eat work, mounted as it is with such accessories as even the 
Paris stage has scarcely equalled. 

It was by “La Muette de Portici” that Auber first made a great 
European reputation ; indeed it was his earliest effort in the form 
of the grand opera, his previous essays having been in the style of 
the opéra comique. The production of “La Muette” in 1828 at once 

roclaimed the advent of a composer who should rival Rossini in 
his power of fascinating the public ear ; and accordingly the 
melodies of the great French and Italian masters were soon heard 
in close conjunction all over the civilized world. With the grand 
opera of “La Muette” in 1828, and the lighter, but equally adinir- 
able work “ Fra Diavolo” in 1830, Auber may be said to have 
really commenced that brilliant and prolonged career, during 
which he has produced a vast number of operas, all more 
or less worthy of his genius. It cannot be denied, however, that 
Auber has generally succeeded less in his few grand operas 
than in those many brilliant musical comedies in which the real 
bent of his genius was so much more naturally developed. Neither 
in the tragic nor the romantic style has Auber achieved such 
triumphs as in those works of a light and sparkling character in 
which there is little emotional or earnest feeling to cast a shade 
over the sunshine of his natural temperament. In such operas, 
therefore, as “Fra Diavolo,” ‘Les Diamans de la Couronne,” 
“Le Domino Noir,” and many others of the like kind, Auber’s 
genius has freer scope and fuller expression than in most of those 
larger works which deal with deep passion and intense dramatic 
situations. Among his few grand operas, however, “‘ La Muette de 
Portici” stands forth pre-eminent in force and beauty ; it was here 
that Auber first put forth his real strength, and developed the chief 
characteristics of his style, insomuch that this must be considered 
as his earliest representative work. Although it would be too much 
to say that Auber has, in “ Masaniello,” thoroughly realized that 
intense dramatic passion and pathetic emotion which the subject 
demands, there can be no question that, of all his few grand 
operas, this is the one which claims pre-eminence in point of 
serious musical interest. Neither in his subsequent opera “ Gus- 
tave,” nor his more recent “ Enfant Prodigue”—the two works 
which in ambitious design and serious interest offer the nearest 
parallel to “La Muette”—has he at all approached the fervid 
tone and depth of passion which he has attained in the latter 
works, Although in power of characterization and massive grandeur 
Auber’s “La Muette’ can scarcely compare with Rossini’s “Guillaume 
Tell” and Meyerbeer’s “ Les Huguenots,” still, in exquisite grace, 
careful finish, buoyant vivacity, and complete individuality of 
style, the French composer’s work may fairly challenge comparison 
with those of his Italian and German compeers. Then the pro- 
fusion of captivating melodies which the hackneyed reiteration of 
some five-and-thirty years has failed to render commonplace, and 
the unmistakeable stamp of genius throughout, render “ Masa- 
niello” awork that will long retain an equal charm for the critic 
and the general public. 

On its present reproduction there are two important changes 
from the cast of last season. Instead of Signor Mario, Signor 
Naudin is now the representative of the Neapolitan fisherman, 
while M. Faure replaces Signor Graziani as Pietro. Without at 
all undervaluing the two absent artists, we cannot but consider the 
change as an improvement in both instances. Signor Mario’s 
delicate voice is heard to most advantage in that suave music of the 
best Italian school, where the display of the vocal art is as much 
the composer’s object as dramatic efiect. The modern French 
dramatic vocalization, by which the light tenor voices of that 
nation have been forced up and strained almost beyond even their 
natural capacity, is quite unfitted for a sympathetic Italian organ, 
such as that of Signor Mario ; and this admirable artist’s frequent 
performance of high French tenor parts can scarcely result 
otherwise than in some detriment to his voice. Then Signor 
Mario, as an actor, excels in the courtly, the refined, 
the chivalrous. Hence his Masaniello wanted more of the 
recklessness and fierceness of the Neapolitan fisherman. Signor 
Naudin, while inferior in voice and vocal acquirement to his pre- 
decessor in the part, has a more youthful and a fresher, although 
harder, organ ; while there is a rough vigour and a declamatory 
energy of style in his performance that render him one of the most 
effective of recent representatives of Masaniello. Signor Naudin 
at once established himself in the favour of the audience by his 
delivery of the “ Barcarolle,” and confirmed his position by his ex- 
pressive singing of the “Slumber Song” and his declamatory 
energy in the great duet with Pietro, in which, however, M. Faure, 
won equal honour. ‘his excellent artist, besides being an admir- 
able actor, is a complete master of that peculiar rythmical phrasing, 
without which French music loses much of its piquant effect. The 
remaining parts were cast as last season. Madlle. Battu, the Elvira, 
gave her music in the thorough French style of vocalization which 
it requires. Mdlle. Salvioni, as Fenella, is a most graceful and 
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expressive representative of the dumb girl, and her pantomimic 
action is more refined and less exaggerated than is generally seen 
in such parts. Signor Neri-Baraldi, as Alphonso, does all that can 
be done with a part of small interest, either musical or dramatic, and 
Signor Polonini, as Borella, is entitled to the same praise. Of the 
splendour with which this opera is mounted it would be impossible 
to convey any idea by description. All that can be done by scenery, 
costume, and stage management has here been effected ; and it may 
be doubted whether so magnificent a result was ever before attained 
on any stage. To begin with the scenery—Mr Beverley’s picture 
of a “view in the environs of Portici,” which forms the scene of 
the second act, is one of those exquisite displays of bright aérial 
effects, & la Turner, that raise scene-painting to the rank of a fine 
art—while the Market-place of the third act is almost equally good 
as a piece of street architecture. .The grouping in this scene, and 
the subsequent tumult and conflict, have an air of reality sufficient 
to create an illusign in the mind of the most hardened playgoer. 
Mr. A. Harris’s stage management here is a triumph of combina- 
tion and apparent confusion, resulting from the most skilful order. 
Of the orchestra (with its excellent conductor, Mr. Costa, who 
received a warm welcome on his entry), to say that it is what it has 
been for some seasons past, is to say that it is unequalled for 
power, brilliancy, and skilful execution. The overture was taken 
at sucha rapid pace as would have rendered it impracticable to any 
but a band consisting almost entirely of accomplished solo players. 
This excess of speed, certainly beyond the composer's intention, 
tested to the utmost the power and efficiency of the orchestra ; and 
the impetuous climax of the overture was almost drowned in the 
clamorous demand for its repetition. The chorus singing, espe- 
cially in the unaccompanied prayer in the market scene, is such as 
a few years since could only have been heard on the German stage 
—the gradations of sound, the strong contrasts of piano and forte, 
are most impressive and effective. The incidental dances (in which 
Mdlles. Montero and Duriez made their first appearances), were 
worthy of the delicious music which accompanies them. The 
“ Guaracha,” the “ Bolero,” and the “Tarantella” in “ Masaniello, 
being among the freshest and most genial specimens of ballet 
music. ‘ Masaniello,” as now given at the Royal Italian Opera, is 
one of those splendid combinations of composite effects from which 
the ear of the musician and the eye of the artist cannot fail to 
receive the highest possible amount of refined enjoyment. 


Among the many musical tributes which the Royal wedding has 
called forth are various pianoforte pieces just published by Messrs. 
Lamborn, Cock, & Hutchings, New Bond Street. A Fantasia on 
G. A. Macfarren’s “ Freya’s Gift,” by Wilhelm Kuhe, is a brilliant 
but not difficult arrangement of the principal subjects of Mr. 
Macfarren’s Cantata, embroidered with a few passages of display, 
within the reach of players of moderate power ot finger. ‘‘ Fantasie 
Brillante,” by Jules Brissac, treats in a similar mode those bold 
Danish airs which are now becoming popular here. “ Bridal 
Serenade,” by Edward Roeckel, and “ Wedding March,” by Jules 
Benedict, are original pieces, the one graceful and flowing, the other 
bold and martial. Among other miscellaneous publications from 
the same house, a “Summer Song” and “ Prayer at Sea,” two 
elegant little pieces, in the notturno style, by Mr. H. C. Lunn, are 
especially noticeable as being admirably adapted for teaching. The 
piece entitled “ Remembrauce,” in waltz tempo, by the same com- 
poser, deserves similar praise. All pianoforte teachers know how 
difficult it is to find pieces which make some show of brilliancy yet 
do not tax severely the pupil’s executive powers. Mr. Lunn seems 
to possess the art of producing such pieces. His passages lie well 
for the hands, have a brilliant effect, and are easy of performance. 








MEXICAN ART. 


A LARGE collection of statuettes in wax, now to be seen in 
Newman-street, is interesting as the work of Mexican artists, and 
as forming a complete museum of the characteristic figures and 
costumes of the population of Mexico. The figures, which are 
modelled with extreme neatness and with very remarkable imita- 
tive skill, resemble those well-known Spanish figures of beggars 
and muleteers which have been made for a century and more in 
Spain and in some parts of Italy. Every minute detail of dress is 
closely modelled, and the texture of the clothes, as well as the 
colour, is perfectly represented. It is curious to see so much raw 
artistic faculty, as it may be called, expended thus, which, under 
the encouragement of a better taste, might be developed with much 
higher aims, so as to produce works which all the world could 
admire as true art. These extremely clever figures can only take 
the ground of imitative art ; but, as such, they could hardly in any 
country be surpassed. We particularly noticed among the groups 
those of the Lazadori, or lasso-hunters, mounted on their compact 
little horses, and holding the wild bull entangled and struggling 
fiercely in the fatal loop of the rope ; as well as the figures of the 
native Indians of the Camanche, Seminole, and Lipan tribes, with 
their handsome Squaws, the very picture of Amazons. In their 
kilt and panther-skin scarf, with pretty plumed cap, quiver at the 
back, and bow and shield in their hands, nothing can be more 
wildly picturesque than these Lipan women. The Ranchero and 
his wife, too, are very picturesque figures. These are the civilized 
rustics who live in huts, and are iat to fight or to rob, or to live 
peaceably, as their temporary convenience or inclination may lead 
them. The Muleteer, with his large, loose leather galligaskins 
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curiously ornamented, and his wide-brimmed sombrero, with little | before he published it, but prudently never outstepped his theory. 


bells on it, is a capital figure. The people of the streets of Mexico 
are all to be seen here,as if one were walking amongst them. 
Here is the water-carrier, with his large earthen bottle at his back, 
the charcoal seller, and the general herd of costermongers, all of 
the same Indian race, deseribed as being like the Servian gypsies, 
though by no means addicted to the crimes of their class in other 
and more civilized countries, and generally disposed to accept the 
Catholic religion. These people seem to have the whole hawking 
business in their hands ; some are selling hot cakes in Holy Week, 
or glasses of water and fruit, while others offer cups mins 4 out of 
gourds and wooden trays ; another has travelled many miles with 
his butter and cheese. The Tlachiquero, or pulque maker, is 
shown, sucking through a long stalk the juice of the Maguey 
plant, a kind of cactus, into his bottle made of a pig-skin, in which 
it is carried about the streets. A very pretty figure is the Indian 
girl of Puebla, dressed with the true taste of the savage, in the 
gayest colours of the shops, with a yellow frock, bright scarlet 
skirt ornamented with tabs of silver, and a large green scarf, 
worn over the head, and not ungracefully held on the arm. But 
the wild Squaw in her purely native war-dress, rich in the charms 
of fine dark eyes, and with her silky black hair streaming over 
the naked figure to the waist, is really a creature of such romantic 
beauty as was never dreamt of except after reading Fenimore 
Cooper, or when beholding that wondrous specimen of “natural 
selection,” whose habitat is the label of Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 
We are disposed to credit the Mexican artist with fidelity to real 
life, as all these figures show the most extraordinary ingenuity in 
imitating the exact appearance, even to the hair of the eyebrows. 
As specimens, however, of this particular excellence, there is a 
small collection of the various fruits of the country, which, like 
the painted grapes of Zeuxis, would deceive the very birds 
to peck at them. It is worth remarking, perhaps, of this exhi- 
bition, that it displays, at work amongst the Mexicans, precisely 
the same tendency to prefer illusive imitation to subject, which has 
kept the art of Spain in an inferior condition. Velasquez, the 
great Spanish painter, never thought of the sublime, and his best 
works even show his feeling for the exact delineation of objects. 
Murillo, too, never evinced a lofty conception of the ideal, and 
is best known for his pictures of character. Even his Adoration of 
the Shepherds, in the Hertford Gallery, is a pretty rustic interior ; 
his Madonnas are peasant women, and his St. John is a peasant 
child. Painting demands more of thought and imagination from 
the spectator. We can understand, therefore, in seeing these 
curiously exact models, how, while works of true art delight a 
people of high intellectual feeling, mere waxen imitations are by a 
people like the Mexicans esteemed far more highly. 


SCIENTIFIC BALLOONING. 


BALLOONING is or ought to be something more than merely 
going up in the air and coming down again, to be worthy of a 
special scientific title. And yet show-toy only as the balloon, with 
very few exceptions, hitherto has been, the skill required in 
regulating and manipulating its movements, although confined 
nearly entirely to its upward and downward motions, has not 
improperly been honoured with a special designation. If we were 
to see a man lay hold of a gigantic air-bubble and float up from 
the depths of the Atlantic or the Pacific we should perceive at 
once what a strange sort of vessel he had to manage. Long and 
learned orations would not bé required to show that if he could 
hold it tight and load it with weights, he might cause it to rise or 
sink, but that its horizontal progressive motion must be at the 
mercy of the currents of the sea. If the bubble were a long object 
like a fish, a paddle at each side, or the vibration of a rudder or 
tail-like part, might control its direction or afford it some proper 
motion of its own; but everyone can see at a glance that a 
spherical globule could be neither controlled in direction nor 
artificially propelled. 

Now, a balloon is only a gas-bubble confined in a silken case 
and held fast by a network of ropes, to which weights in the form 
of bags of sand are attached to balance its lighter gravity with the 
denser air through which it rises. The equilibrium thus arti- 
ficially made can be artificially altered ; and, instead of rising like a 
rocket and coming down like a stone, the aéronaut can float up 
slowly like a cloud, and descend so gently as to press down the 
tender herbage of the fields without a shock of any kind being 
felt. It is well to take this simple view because it makes us at 
once perceive what sort of instrument the spherical balloon really 
is, and how mad have been some of the wild notions of what it 
could be made to do. 

From the earliest periods men have watched the wonderful 
flights of birds and wished to imitate them. Some even made the 
attempt to fly with wings,—John Damian, the Lombard Abbot of 
Tungland, did so from Stirling Castle to astonish the courtiers of 
James IV., but “ the French Leich” came to grief and astonished 
himself. 

** He scheure his feddereme thar was schene, 
And slippit out of it fall clene, 
And in a myre, up to the ene, 
Amang the glar did glyd.”—DunBar. 


A century after (1617), the worshipful magistrates of Tibimgen 
listened to a lecture from the rector of their grammar school on 
the art of fiying. Fleyder studied his lecture for eleven years 














' accounted for in the results. 


A poor monk attempting, however, to put his notion into practice, 
took a leap from a high tower and perished miserably. As science 
grew, it was distinctly shown that the prodigious force of the 
= muscles of birds could never be attained by the muscles 
of man. 

In the fifteenth century an Augustinian monk, Albert of Saxony, 
had conceived the idea that since fire is more attenuated than air, 
and floats above the region of our atmosphere, a portion of such 
ethereal substance inclosed in a light hollow globe would raise it to 
a certain height, and keep it suspended in the sky. A couple of 
centuries later the notion was taken up by the Jesuit, Mendoza, 
who saw no real obstacle to the application of fire to balloons, and 
Casper Schott, who thought that the lucid ethereal matter which 
swims above our atmosphere was alone fitted for aerial navigation, 
and proposed to fill a hollow ball of wood and lead with it, then 
with rudder and sails to navigate this strange vessel through 
the sky. Nothing practical, however, came of these dreams than 
did of the bags of dew on which Cyrano de Bergerac despatched 
his imaginary traveller in his memorable ‘‘ Comical History of the 
States of the Sun and Moon.” And it was only when Montgolfier 
in 1782 put the idea in practice, that fire was really known to be 
able to raise man from the earth, and that aérial journeys were 
possible. 

The discovery by Cavendish about the middle of the eighteenth 
century of hydrogen gas, and his observation of its being at least 
seven times lighter than common air, led Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, 
to astonish a party of friends, by liberating in the room a thin- 
scraped bladder filled with gas. The balloon rose to the ceiling, 
but his friends insisted that it had been drawn up by a string 
until the room above had been searched, and no evidence of any 
trick detected. Cavallo, in 1782, let off soap-bubbles inflated with 
hydrogen. But hydrogen was not positively employed for inflating 
balloons until shortly after Montgolfier’s experimental balloon in 
1783, when M. Charles filled and dispatched to a height of 3,000 
feet, a bag of lutestring twelve feet in diameter, with hydrogen made 
with sulphuric acid and iron-filings. The first human beings who 
ventured in a balloon were M. Pelatre de Rozier and the Marquis 
d’Arlandes, who went up in a Montgolfier fire-balloon in November 
of that year, and a month later the first air-balloon ascent was 
also made by M. Charles and M. Robert. The year following 
there were several ascents both in Paris and London, and from 
that time balloons have been commonly seen as popular show-toys, 
while from time to time attempts to apply them to more useful 
purposes have been made. Blanchard and Jeffries made an aérial 
voyage across the Channel in 1785 ; and in 1803-1804 Robertson, 
at St. Petersburgh, and Gay Lussac and Biot, at Paris, made high 
ascents for meteorological purposes—Gay Lussac attaining a height 
of 23,000 feet. Two years later Biroschi, the Neapolitan astro- 
nomer, attempted a higher ascent than Gay Lussac, but the balloon 
burst, and he only by the fortunate filling of the remnant of the 
balloon escaped destruction. 

For more than forty years there was no further attempt to apply 
balloons to meteorological investigations. In the interval the 
repeated ascents of Sadler, Green (who introduced coal-gas), and 
others, had, however, rendered familiar and easy to skilful 
aéronauts the management of the air-balloon. In 1850 Bixio and 
Barrel, ascending from Paris, reached 22,900 feet, and recorded a 
temperature of—38° or 70° below freezing. In 1852, Mr. Welsh, of 
Kew, went up four times with Green in the Great Nassau, which 
in 1836 had made with himself, Holland, and Mason, the memorable 
voyage of 500 miles, reaching 19,500, 19,100, 12,640, and 22,930 
respectively on those occasions. Although the subject since that time 
has never escaped the attention of the British Association, no 
further scientific ascents have taken place until the memorable 
series last year by Mr. Glaisher, excepting, of course, in our 
remarks, all reference to military ballooning, the first application 
to which purpose was by the French at the battle of Fleurus. 

On mountain sides, however lofty the mountain, the influences 
of terrestrial disturbances and interferences can never be got rid 
of ; and hence the reason why such strenuous efforts have been 
made to use the balloon for meteorological observations. The 
attempts that are praiseworthily being made to render useful the 
important science of meteorology, and to render prognostications 
of the weather practically useful, as well as to extend our know- 
ledge of the causes of climatal conditions, the effects of changes of 
temperature, the effects on health and life of the various conditions 
and states of the atmosphere, and other important hygienic and 
meteorological topics, will achieve the most important data through 
these aéronautical explorations. If one could go straight up and 
come straight down in a balloon through the various currents of 
air, independent of the influence of their lateral force, the task of 
gathering facts in the regions of the sky would be far easier than 
it now is ; for all the deviations from a perfect straight line in the 
balloon’s course have to be allowed for, and all the up and down 
deviations of the balloon’s ever vacillating height have to be 
In these respects Mr. Glaisher’s latest 
ascent, briefly noticed by us last week, was the most fortunate, 
and the balloon’s track approached nearer to a straight line than 
on any recorded occasion ; the information, therefore, will be more 


_ than usually satisfactory, and will confirm in the best manner his 


previous deductions. 

One of the principal subjects of research in the balloon experi- 
ments of last year, was the determination of the law of decrease of 
temperature with increase of elevation—a subject of great interest, 
and to which much labour and research have been devoted. 
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Hitherto a theory has been adopted of a uniform decrease of 1° 
Fahrenheit for every 300 vertical feet; but the results of 
Mr. Glaisher’s first series of balloon observations were inimical to 
this, and he found that while a decline of 1° took place within 
100 feet from the earth’s surface, at an elevation of 30,000 feet, a 
space of fully 1,000 feet had to be passed through before a degree 
of heat was lost. As the previous ascents were made in July, 
August, and September, it was of importance to get observations 
at an early and different period of the year, and the British Asso- 
ciation therefore voted £200 for four further ascents—the one 
accomplished on Tuesday week past by Messrs. Glaisher and Cox- 
well being the first. The gas was made at the Crystal Palace works 
by Mr. Ohren ; and the instruments used by Mr. Glaisher were 
made and arranged by Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, as on former 
occasions. The observations on the decrease of temperature confirm 
those of last year. 

The balloon left the earth at 4.16 p.m., the temperature of the 
air being 50°; at 4.25 one mile high, temperature 334°; the second 
mile was reached at 4.35, temperature 26°; the third mile at 4.44, 
temperature 14°; at 3} miles, temperature 8°. A warm current of 
air was now met with, and the temperature rose to 12° at 4.58; at 
5.2 the balloon passed out of the current, and when 44 miles high 
the temperature was just zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. 

Tn descending, the temperature increased to 11° at about three 
miles high, at 5.38 ; then a cold current was met with, and it de- 
creased to 7°. The balloon soon passed through it, and the tem- 
perature increased to 184° at two miles high, to 253° at one mile, 
and to 42° on the ground, which was reached at 6.30 p.m. 

The air was dry before leaving the earth. It became very dry 
at heights exceeding two miles, and at heights exceeding four miles 
the temperature of the dew point was fully minus 40°. 

The course of the balloon on leaving the earth was from the 
east, and continued so till about 4h. 30m., when it changed, and at 
4h. 45m. the Crystal Palace appeared under it; its course again 
changed, and several different currents of air were met with. 

The aspect of the terrestrial scenery on this occasion has been 
graphically described by Mr. Glaisher in several letters to the 
daily press, and in them he has specially recorded the strange 
appearance of the darkness of night creeping over the earth, while 
at 35 miles high the sun was still brightly shining on himself. 
The circumstances of the ascent were very peculiar. Leaving the 
earth at the declining part of the day, so early in the season, with 





a cold east wind, to pass up into the still colder regions of the air, | 


the skill of the aéronaut was especially required, and Mr. Glaisher 
as usual speaks in eulogistic terms of Mr. Coxwell’s watchfulness, 
expertness, and care. It is pleasing to see the meteorologist offer 
this grateful acknowledgment of his confidence in the aeronaut’s 
ability; Mr. Glaisher never forgets to render to Mr. Coxwell 
his due praise. 

The ozonized condition of the atmosphere has also been one of 
the subjects of these balloon experiments ; and on this point we 
are enabled, by a communication from Mr. Glaisher, to make 
known for the first time the results he obtained. 


“Some of the papers prepared by Dr. Moffat for the late ascents 
of last year, have been carefully kept from the air, and were used 
on this occasion. 
has made many experiments with the view of getting a more 
uniformly sensitive paper, and he furnished me with some tests for 
this ascent. In the course of Mr. Lowe’s experiments, he has 
found more uniformity in the results by using the test in the shape 
of powder, and he prepared for me two sets of powders made from 
the formula of 5 ozs. of rice starch, to 2 ozs. of iodide of potas- 
sium ; the one marked No.1 and No. 2; the former made doubly 
sensitive. 

“The aperture was fitted for the reception of six sets of each, 
side by side, with receptacles for four parcels of flour, which of 


, intense, 


During the last few months E. J. Lowe, Esq., | 


| partment. 


course would remain white, and thus, by contrast, the slightest | 


tinge of colour in the above tests would be seen. The box was 
opened when about 100 feet high; at the height of half-a-mile 
one set of tests (No. 1) was tinged, and continued to increase 
in deepness of colour, till I closed the box at 6h. 17m. ; at this 
time Moffat’s paper and Lowe’s paper were alike and just tinged, 
but not so much as 1 ; Lowe’s powder-test was 1; and No. 1, or 
doubly sensitive, was deeply coloured to 8.” 


Mr. Glaisher has also forwarded us the following observations on 
the currents of the atmosphere :— 


“On leaving the earth the wind was from the east ; at the height 
of two miles nearly it changed to the west ; a little above three 
miles the current was from the north-east ; five minutes afterwards 
the current was south-west. At 5h. 18m., at the height of nearly 
four miles, the current was west, and continued west at the highest 
point ; at Gh. 15m. we fell into a south-east current, and for the 
next quarter of an hour were moving towards London. The wind 
on the earth was nearly east all the time ; when, between three and 
four miles high, we saw smoke move towards the west, then turn, 
and move towards the east ; then change again two or three times 
till we could see it following us on our Revel.” 


He has further sent us the fo 


| llowing interesting notes from his 
miscellaneous memoranda :— 


“The cumulus clouds were at the height of 1,500 feet, and when 
at the height of a mile the earth appeared dotted with them. 
At the height of one mile there were lines of blue mist 
crossing each other. 





“ At heights greater than three miles the sun’s image was seen 
reflected in water. 

“ At four miles high Mr. Coxwell’s pulsations were 98 and mine 
were 97 inone minute. On the ground our ordinary pulsations are 
76 in one minute. 

“The sky was of the deepest blue—dark Prussian blue—at the 
greatest height. 

“At heights approaching four miles my heart beat quickly and 
loudly ; not Mr. Coxwell’s, At heights exceeding three miles the 
face was blue. 

“ At four miles high I had constantly to break ice to get water 
for wet-bulb thermometer. Surface ice formed instantly. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Ir anything could awaken the attention of the public and of 
savants to an important commercial and national, and one might 
almost say peculiarly British topic—fogs and fog-signals—Dr. 
Gladstone’s recent lecture at the Royal Institution ought to 
produce a sensation. That a man of such eminent ability had 
nothing more to tell us than to point ont the innumerable defects 
or shortcomings of all the means that were in use or had been 
tried, and to display the paucity not only of our information re- 
specting fogs themselves, but of real scientific endeavours to pro- 
vide effective and sufficient warnings to mariners of the approach 
of vessels to each other, or of the dangerous proximity of land, 
makes it patent at once in what a deplorable condition this depart- 
ment of maritime science really is. Some time ago members of the 
Lighthouse Committee drew the attention of Government to the 
matter, and various returns of the occurrence of fogs in various 
places have been printed ; but little or no practical use appears as 
yet to have been made of these materials. A fog is simply a cloud 
resting on the earth. Dr. Tyndall recently described a cloud as the 
capital of a pillar of vapour; the fog is the capital without the 
pedestal, and consists of globules of water suspended in the air. 
The remarkable colour of London fog may in part be due to the 
presence of smoke, but it is the peculiar property of fog to destroy 
certain of the spectral rays of light, shutting out first the violet 
and blue end of the spectrum, then the green space, leaving 
only the yellow and red rays to penetrate it, the latter being 
the last to give way before total darkness ensues. An in- 
stance of this property occurred during the late illuminations. 
The electric light contains the blue rays proportionately so 
that an ordinary observer would term it a blue 
light ; but the electric light exhibited in Trafalgar-square 
on that occasion appeared to the inhabitants of Hampstead 
as red in colour. In the official returns of the occurrences of 
fogs there were seemingly considerable differences between stations 
even in proximity to each other; but an analysis of the returns 
showed this to be mainly due to the different ideas the obser- 
vers making them had of a fog. Now, for any decisive practical 
advantages to be obtained from such records it is necessary they 
should be made on a given basis, and it becomes therefore highly 
necessary to distinguish carefully and absolutely between fogs and 
mists. Mr. Cunningham has proposed that the distinction be- 
tween them should be defined by the vanishing from sight of a 
vertical pole at 100 yards distance; and this datum has been 
accepted by Mr. Glaisher for the Greenwich Meteorological De- 
Some fogs are very local, while others extend over 
considerable areas, and some months are more prolific of them than 
others. In London November is regarded as the foggy month, 
par excellence, but it is not so throughout the British Islands. In 
the southern parts January and June are the foggy months, while 
February and September are free. In the east of Scotland 
January is free and so is September, but May and June abound 
in fogs. So also elevation and situation present their varieties, 
a high headland presenting numerous fogs, while their occurrence 
in the lower region of the vicinity may be very rare. 

But the practical application of fog-signals is even of more im- 
portance than a knowledge of the frequency or absence of fogs. 
The electric light has vast penetrating power, but the dense fog 
ultimately shuts it out from the sailors’ eyes. Reflectors have been 
placed behind bells to concentrate and throw the utmost volume 
of their sound to sea. Gongs, guns, drums, horns, rattles, and 
other ordinary and extraordinary means are used on shore and on 
ship-board to prevent wrecks and collisions. The steam-whistle 
has also been used with very good effect, but its use in lighthouses 
and shore warning-stations is open to the like objection as guns, 
bells, drums, and horns—that it is an ordinary sound, and it may 
proceed equally from a steamer at sea and a locomotive on land. 
It is therefore desirable to have an unusual and unmistakeable 
sound for shore-stations ; and certainly Mr. Holmes, of electric 
light notoriety, has produced a machine constituted of a combina- 
tion of numerous trumpet-whistles which gives one of the most 
horrible noises that everdeafened human ears. But unfortunately 
fog has no more respect for sound than it has for light, and cuts 
off the former as effectually as the latter. The only way to get 
over the fog is, seemingly, to send the warning sound through the 
water. For the accomplishment of this the famous De la Tour 
many years ago opened the way in his curious little instrument, 
the siren, which produces, by means of its rapid vibrations, a 
sound not unlike that of a tuning-fork, or a mild-toned steam- 
whistle beneath the water, and which sound is propagated a 
it for great distances. Like the old steam-whirligig however, the 
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siren remains but a toy, and as yet no Watt has arisen to turn it 
to the advantage of mankind. 


The Annual Soirée of the Microscopical Society took place on 
Wednesday. The new microscope presented by Mr. Thomas Ross 
excited much attention. The arrangement is on Wenham’s 
binocular principle, and so constructed that the prism may be 
instantaneously removed and replaced whilst the object is under 
examination. In addition to the usual vertical and lateral motions, 
the stage is furnished with an annular notating plate, and rotates 
by means of a toothed wheel and pinion. The magnifying power 
of the glasses, which are remarkably free from colour-fringes and 
present a wonderfully flat field of view, extends to 4,000 diameter, 
or sixteen million times superficial. Messrs. Smith & Beck 
and Messrs. Powell & Lealand, also displayed magnificent 
instruments. 


M. Goldschmidt states that Sirius appears to have, besides the 
companion recently discovered by Clark, several other satellites 
that hitherto have escaped observation. Thus the bright “ dog- 
star” may soon be proved to be the centre of an important 
system of worlds, for M. Goldschmidt has already noted six or 
seven luminous bodies in its vicinity. 


At the Anthropological Society, a paper, by Mr. Gore, “ On the 
Microcephalic Brain of an Idiot,” was read. A cast of the speci- 
men was exhibited. It is the smallest on record, weighing only 
10 oz. 5 gr. (283°73 grammes), the smallest hitherto known being 
that recorded by Spurzheim, which weighed 300 grammes. The 
next smallest is in the museum of St. Basthibonsie’s Hospital— 
332 grammes. 


The Society of Antiquaries of Picardy have proposed for the 
congress of 1863 a gold medal of 500 francsfor the best manuscript 
memoir upon a historical or archzeological subject relative to the 
ancient province of Picardy ; a gold medal of 1,000 francs, extra- 
ordinary prize given by M. Thélu, of Doullens, for the best history 
of the town of Doullens (Somme). The same society also proposes 
for the Congress of 1864 a gold medal of 500 francs for the best 
printed work on a subject relative to the history of Picardy, which 
shall be published in the years 1862, 1863, or 1864; and another 
gold medal of 500 francs for the best manuscript memoir on a 
subject relating to the archeology of Picardy. 


M. de Saulez has made an exploration in the Eastern Pyrenees, 
in conjunction with General Creuly, and believes he has found the 
traces of the ancient way followed by Hannibal, and which after- 
wards became the Roman road. 


The discovery of a Gallo-Roman sepulture has been made in a 
field in the territory of Warluis, Bruyeres. M.le Mareschal has in- 
vestigated the discovery, and describes the tomb as composed of 
two juxta-posed stones about 10 métres thick and 5 feet 8 inches 
long. It enclosed two skeletons, so placed that the head of one 
corresponded with the feet of the other. On the left of each head, 
between the shoulder and the neck, there was a small rather coarse 
earthen vase. 


Ina tumulus near Chatillon-sur-Seine a skeleton has been found 
retaining still upon its arma gold bracelet, and having near the 
head two magnificent buckles in gold of ear-rings of very remark- 
able Gallic workmanship. Other very interesting discoveries of 
Gallic remains have been found at Questembert, in Brittany, 
consisting of bronze swords, lances, celts, and other articles. These 
have been placed in the Museum of Vannes. 


Two Gallic “ hachettes en trac des Vosges” have been pre- 
sented by M. Chas. Cornault to the Museum of Nancy. One 
found on the coast of Sainte-Genevitve, near Nancy; the other 
found in a gallery of the iron-mines of Chaligny (Meurthe). The 
presence of the former indicates, M. Cornault thinks, the ancient 
existence of a Gallic settlement ; and in the vicinity of the Canton 
la Trinité are the remains of an enclosure, which archeologists 
regard as belonging to the same epoch. The second implement he 
concludes was used in the working of the metal. 


Suggestions have been made to apply spectral analysis practi- 
cally in the casting of steel. It is important to know the exact 
moment at which to shut down the cover of the furnace during the 
melting of the metal, for the escape of the gaseous products 
injurious to the steel must be allowed ; but if the time be pro- 
longed beyond their escape injurious changes of another kind set in. 
The idea is that the gases may be recognized by their spectra as they 
pass off, and that the spectroscope will thus show the exact period 
of their cessation and the proper moment for closing the furnace. 


Instruments of butchery seem well suited to the murderous 
phases of American war ; and one of the latest inventions of this 
character is an automatic battery carrying five rifles. The shaft 
carrying the arms is terminated by a handle that is grasped by the 
gunner. By means of this lever and its connections the sight is 
taken.and the apparatus discharged. As the lever descends, the 
opposite end is elevated, and working a series of sliding blocks 
reloads the rifles. Inventions of an opposite kind are not wanting, 
and the novelties of this kind include iron breastworks on trucks 
for the protection of infantry. 


Some experiments have been made in the United States by Mr. 
Calvin Pepper on the effects of fine siliceous sand in facilitating and 
economizing the boiling of water and generating steam. He states 
that he can boil water and convert it into steam in one-third less 
time than without it; but there seems to be need for further 
experiments before this conclusion can be reliably accepted. 





THE PAST WEEK. 


HOME. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE happy event of the Prince of Wales’s marriage has been 
quickly followed by another event, which will no doubt furnish a 
solace to the heart of our widowed Queen. On Sunday morning 
last, Her Royal Highness Princess Louis of Hesse (Princess Alice 
of Great Britain and Ireland) gave birth to a princess at Windsor 
Castle. The Queen was with the Princess constantly during the 
night. The bulletins give the most favourable accounts of the pro- 
gress of Her Royal Highness and the infant princess. 


Some time ago it was announced that the wedding presents of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales would, with the gracious per- 
mission of their Royal Highnesses, be exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum. Our readers will be glad to know that 
Thursday next, the 16th instant, has been fixed for the opening of 
this interesting exhibition. The free and students’ days will be 
kept as usual. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Durham have 
addressed their clergy with reference to Dr. Colenso’s work on the 
Pentateuch—the former in reply to an address signed by a large 
number of the clergy of his diocese. His Grace writes that he is 
not surprised at the feelings of sorrrow and indignation which that 
work has raised ; but that “it is satisfactory to be assured that the 
principal objections advanced by Bishop Colenso are for the most 
part puerile and trite—so puerile that an intelligent youth who had 
read his Bible with care could draw the fitting answers from the 
Bible itself ; so trite, that they have been again and again refuted 
—200 years ago by Archbishop Usher, one of the most learned 
analysts of this or of any other country ; more recentl ep 
Watson and others.” While, however, such works as Dr. Colenso’s 
are harmless to the diligent student of the Bible, they are Ham ea 
with mischief to the ignorant and half-informed. But the ste 
which his clergy ask the Archbishop to take for vindicating the 
Church of England from the scandal arising from them are not 
practicable, inasmuch as in the case of the Bishop of Natal the 
primary jurisdiction rests with the Metropolitan of Southern 
Africa, the Bishop of Cape Town, who has just returned to his 
province, “and is prepared to institute those judicial pro- 
ceedings which will try whether the — brought against 
Bishop Colenso can be maintained.” nder these circum- 
stances, it is his Grace’s duty to caution his cl against ad- 
mitting Bishop Colenso into their pulpits, or allowing him to 
minister in the Word or sacraments in their respective parishes, 
until he shall have cleared himself from the grave imputations 
which at present attach to him. The Bishop of Durham, alluding 
to a suggestion from the clergy of some rural deaneries in other 
dioceses, that the bishops of England “should unitedly suspend 
Bishop Colenso, authoritatively and by inhibition, from all minis- 
trations in the home dioceses,” says that he could not concur in 
such a proceeding ; first, because it would be without legal autho- 
rity, and therefore practically ineffective ; and next, because he is 
fully satisfied that such a warning to the clergy of his diocese is 
wholly uncalled for, and would imply a suspicion that some of them 
are unsound in doctrine, which he is sure it would be a calumny 
to suppose. He then observes that it is not against such superficial 
writings as Dr. Colenso’s that the clergy should be on their guard, 
but against “a wide-spread spirit of scepticism” which “ pervades 
in many instances the scientific publications, the popular periodical 
literature, the daily journals, and even the theological writings of 
the present day. “In them,” he continues, “ specious objections 
to the plenary inspiration of the Word of God are constantly urged, 
and are cleverly adapted to suit the tastes and habits of thought 
of all classes ; so that alike in general society, and in the pastoral 
work, every clergyman must be prepared wisely and effectually to 
defend the faith. This, however, can only be done by those who 
are diligent, well-instructed students of the Bible.” 


The correspondence between the owners of the Peterhoff—lately 
seized by Admiral Wilkes and sent before the Prize Court at Key 
West—and the Foreign Office has been published ; and, as far as 
the statement of Messrs. Pyle, Spence, and Co., the owners, goes, 
there can be no doubt of the wantonness of the seizure. It seems 
equally without doubt that as the seizure, however improper, has 
been made in a legal manner, there is no help but to wait for the 
decision of the Prize Court. Earl Russell replies to the owners, 
through Mr. Hammond, that the Government of the United States 
has clearly no right to seize British vessels bond fide bound from 
this country, or from any other British possession to the ports of 
Vera Cruz and Matamoras, or either of them, or vice vers@, unless 
such vessels attempt to touch at, or leave an intermediate or con- 
tingent destination to some blockaded port or place, or are carriers 
of contraband of war destined for the Confederate States ; and 
that in any such admitted case her Majesty’s Government would 
interfere promptly to obtain immediate restitution of the ship and 
cargo, without waiting for the decision of a Prize Court. But it 
cannot legally claim for British vessels any general exemption 
from the belligerent right of visitation, nor proceed on any- 
general assumption that such vessels may not act so as to 
render their capture lawful. A _ belligerent may eo 
vessels reasonably suspected of attempting to break a blockade, 
or carry contraband to an enemy —and the situation of 
the Mexican ports with reference to the Confederate States 
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makes it probable that an ostensible Mexican expedition would 
be resorted to as acover for such objects—and “ whenever a cause 
of capture is alleged” the case cannot be withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the Prize Court of the captor. The time for the 
interference of her Majesty’s Government is in general when the 
Prize Courts have refused redress for a capture, which the evidence 
shows to have been unjustifiable ; but it cannot upon ex parte state- 
ments deny the belligerent rights which Great Britain has always 
claimed to exercise. It is admitted that the judgments of the 


United States’ Prize Courts which have been reported to her | ti ; 
slip them into his Mary’s hands on a Sunday morning or evening ; 


Majesty’s Government during the present war have not evinced 
any disregard of the established principles of international law. 
And with regard to the particular case of the Peterhoff, as the 
papers submitted to the Government by her owners disclose no 
ruma facie ground of capture, and as there is every reason to 
on the voyage to have been bond jfile and the capture un)justi- 
fiable, her Majesty’s Government will instruct Lord Lyons to 
make an immediate representation of the circumstances of that 


case to the Government of Washington, and “ if no legal ground | 


of capture should be alleged, then to press for the release of the 
vessel and her cargo, with compensation, and without the delay of 
proceedings in the Prize Court.” If, however, legal grounds 
should be alleged, the case must follow the ordinary course. We 
may here mention that on Sunday a small wood-built screw 
steamer, the Alexandra, recently launched from the building-yard 
of Messrs. Miller & Sons, of Liverpool, was seized by one of the 
Customs surveyors, in consequence of information communicated 
to the authorities that she is built for a gun-boat, and is meant for 
the Confederate Government. 


The Glasgow Working-class Dining-rooms are the subject of a 
letter in the Times. “The remarkable feature of our entertain- 
ment,” says the writer, “ was that every article was of the very best 
quality. Better broth, soup, potatoes, and meat are not to be had 
in any club in London than in these Glasgow dining-rooms ; at no 
railway station that I have ever stopped at in Great Britain are 
such coffee, milk, and bread and butter ever sold at all.” What is 
left after 6 p.m. is sold at half-price ; what is left after 8 is given 


| 


away ; “so that none is left at night to disgust, by its staleness, | 


the customers of the morrow.” But the fare is so good, and the 


| 


demand so brisk, that very rarely is there left anything to give away, | 


or even to sell at half-price. The writer warns those who are 
introducing the system into London, not to attempt a variety of 
dishes ; but to adhere to the Glasgow bill of fare. All the rations 
are priced at 1d. each, except meat, which is 1$d.; and for 2d. he 
was served with a large breakfast-cup full of coffee and milk, and 
four ounces of bread and butter. “For 4$d.,” he writes, “I got 
a pint basin of pea soup, a plate of hot minced collops, a plate of 
potatoes, and eight ounces of bread. .... The quantity of meat 
was small, but the ensemble of the dinner was certainly sufficient to 
satisfy any one not endowed with an exorbitant appetite.” 


An extraordinary accident happened on the Great. Northern 
line on Saturday evening, close to Little Bytham station, about 
seven miles from Stamford, by which an express train was dashed 
to pieces, strange to relate, without the loss of a single life to the 
passengers, many of whom, however, were severely hurt. The 
train had left Manchester for London at 3 p.m., and was about to 
pass the Little Bytham station, at a speed of forty miles an hour, 
when the tire of the leading wheel of the engine suddenly snapped 
and ‘flew off. The whole train immediately left the main line, 
ploughed up the ballast, and rushed through the metals of several 
sidings into a number of goods vans and cattle-trucks that were 
most fortunately in the way, for otherwise the train must have 
gone over the embankment, which at this point is twenty feet 
above the road below. The trucks and vans were shivered to 
atoms ; the engine and tender of the train “ doubled up,” and the 
carriages shattered and piled about the embankment “ in a state of 
ruin,” says the report, “which rendered it apparently hopeless 
that any of the passengers could be found alive.” One carriage 
rested its wheels upon the metals on the embankment, while the 
other end was supported by the telegraph wires, and so saved from 
going down into the road. Of between twenty and thirty pas- 
sengers, only three appear to have been seriously injured, though 
several were stunned and bleeding. 


Actions for breach of promise of marriage, in which the sexes 
change places and the man sues the woman for damages, are events 
which, unlike others that acquire interest for their rarity, only 
provoke in us the sentiment of disgust. Not that a man may 
not confess to have blighted hopes and wounded feelings, but 
because the fact of his putting a price on them is unmanly and 
contemptible, while, if his action is brought to gratifying a feeling 
of revenge, the functions of justice are abused, and again, the act is 
that of a coward. We are therefore surprised to find a jury giving 
£20 damages to a Mr. Corbett, whose suit was heard at Gloucester 
on Tuesday last ; for hitherto, on the rare occasions when such 
actions have been brought, juries have resented their impropriety 
by assessing the plaintiff's damages at “ the lowest coin of the 
realm.” But if the trial is unsatisfactory in this respect, it is in- 
structive as a warning to bachelors not to place too much reliance 
on the fidelity of ladies of a poetic turn of mind, who, as Hamlet 


' says, “ protest too much ;” while it furnishes another instance of 


the danger of long engagements and the feeble resistance which 
< oe most sentimental ladies can oppose to the allurements 
of wealth. ’ 


Three years ago Miss Mary Chandler was engaged to the plaintiff. 





They had long known each other, having been brought up in the 
same neighbourhood, and their acquaintance ripening into affection 
they were betrothed. The manner of their wooing is sweetly described 
in a letter written by Miss Chandler to her “ dearest George” on 
the 9th of March, 1861, from which it appears that Mr. Corbett 
was so timid and bashful that, but for the agency of pens and 
pencils, he could never have told his love. If an assailant cannot 
storm a fortress, his best plan is to undermine it ; and so the timid 
Mr. Corbett used to write his thoughts and feelings on “ sundry 
tiny scraps of paper” as they arose within his fluttering breast, and 


“ and perhaps,” she writes, “ once a year you would venture to send 
me something in the shape of a letter composed of pent-up feelings 
and desires of your heart, until at last we discovered that what 
was breathed by one heart was responded to by the other, and at 
last the secret broke forth that we loved.” And when the secret 
did break forth, what was the result? Miss Chandler thus relates 
it. “ Why, that one night, when all was hushed and calm in the 
stillness of slumber, and with the starry canopy of heaven above 
our heads, we found ourselves side by side, with hand resting in 
quivering hand and eye gazing into melting eye—’'twas then you 
sought and asked for that one word which would place me in the 
sight of Heaven as your betrothed, and I gave it.” She then pro- 
tests that she has never repented her consent ; that no girl who 
can deceive a young man can ever again be happy ; that it is “all 
trash” to talk of distance causing estrangement ; and that, though 
her doctor has told her she should marry an old man of fifty, 
who would know how to take care of her, as she cannot stand 
rough usage, she would rather be “a young man’s slave than 
an old man’s darling.” Two hundred sheets of brief paper did 
this elegant lady’s love letters to her “ dearest George” fill ; and 
judging of their tone from the specimens we have given, George 
must have been the most unworthy of lovers if he ever for a 
moment doubted that as there was only “one Mary in the world 
for him,” so he was that one George of all created Georges who 
possessed her love. This went on till the 24th of January, 1562, 
when a Mr. Palmer, a wealthy farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Ross, obtained an introduction to Miss Chandler’s family. And 
from that very time the star of the plaintiff began to decline. Miss 
Chandler's rhapsodies about quivering hands and melting eyes 
gradually disappeared from her letters, like the luminaries from 
the “starry heavens” on the approach of dawn. Farmer Palmer's 
star was rising so steadily, that towards the end of May the 
plaintiff was fain to ask her whether it was true that she had 
accepted an engagement from him. “I answer,” she replied, “ no. 
I have not yet ; but one and all of my friends wish me to break 
off my engagement with you, and perhaps it will be best for me to 
do so, for try how I will I cannot keep clear of these affairs, and 
its the constant source of unhappiness to both of us. 1 never 
want it to be said that I turned you off, but I wish you to see it 
in the light I do, and consider it will be best for us to part. I 
shall leave it with you to say I am free.” George does not appear 


| to have relished this generous offer ; and the knot which he would 
| not help her to untie, Miss Chandler resolutely cleft in twain by 


marrying Farmer Palmer in the following November. 


The trial of Joseph and Isaac Brooks, for the murder of a police- 
man at Acton, was held on Wednesday, and resulted in the 
acquittal of Isaac, against whom there was no evidence, and the 
condemnation of Joseph, who was sentenced to death. The 
evidence was wholly circumstantial, and not particularly 
strong. It consisted mainly of the fact, that on the night of 
the murder he had had his gun taken out of pawn ; that it was 
clean when delivered to his messenger by the pawnbroker, and 
bore evidence of having been discharged when the police found it 
a few hours afterwards in his bed; and that certain shots wh'ch 
were taken from the head of the murdered policeman corresponded 
with others found in the possession of the prisoner. Jane Lake, a 
girl who was to have been married to him two days afterwards, 
stated that she was at the house where he and his brother lived on 
the night of the murder ; that she went with his brother’s wife to 
take the gun out of pawn, that she delivered it to him, and that 
presently he went out and came back again in twenty minutes, hot 
and agitated. As his house was nearly a mile from that of the 
deceased, twenty minutes was a very short time for him to have 
gone there, done the deed, and returned. There was, besides, no 
apparent motive for his act. The jury, however, arrived at the 
conclusion that he was guilty, in less than twenty minutes, and the 
Judge passed sentence in severe terms, holding out no hope of 
mercy. As the prisoner was being removed from the dock, a 
woman in the gallery, said to be his sister, raised a most heart- 
rending shriek, and when carried into the street in a pitiable 
state of grief, shocked the people in the neighbourhood by her 
despairing cries. 


Some weeks back, in noticing the trial of a young man who 
had fired a pistol at his sweetheart, as he said to frighten her, 
because she had given herself some coquettish airs, we suggested 
that his acquittal would encourage other moody youths, who 
thought themselves neglected, to follow his example. Our fears 
were speedily verified. On the lst of the present month a youth 
named Pye, aged 19, who had been keeping company with Matilda 
Madlin, but whose addresses were subsequently declined, as the 
girl had found a new admirer whom she preferred, accosted her in 
the evening in the Mile-end Road. She told him that his company 
was not required; but he followed her till she turned up the 
Bethnal-green Road, intending to return to her aunt’s, which she 
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had just left on her way home. When she got to the top of her 
aunt’s garden she saw him raise his right hand three times, and 
then heard the explosion of a pistol, felt a severe shock, and fell. 
On being apprehended he asked the constable if she was dead, and 
said that he had shot her with a rivet, but had only intended to 
frighten and not to murder her. The girl, however, was injured ; 
and the jury, not approving of this mode of wooing, found the pri- 
soner guilty of shooting with intent to do grievous bodily harm. 
The judge gave effect to their verdict by sentencing him to six 
years’ penal servitude ; observing that offences of this description 
are at present becoming too prevalent. 


The Volunteers mustered to the number of 20,000 at Brighton 
on Monday for their annual review. This field day was the most 
successful of any on a large scale in which they have yet distin- 
guished themselves. 

FOREIGN. 


AMERICA. 


We are still in doubt as to the success of the expedition which 
was to circumvent Vicksburg by the Yazoo River, and letters from 
Cairo of the 24th ult. state that the expedition vid Yazoo Pass, was 
only a feint to divert the attention of the Confederates from the 
real operations of the Federals. These operations consisted in 
cutting a canal fifty miles below Helena, into the Deer and Sun- 
flower Rivers, communicating with the’ Yazoo between Yazoo City 
and Haines’ Bluff. It is now said that the canal has been accom- 
plished, and that several gun-boats, with a strong detachment of 
General Grant’s army, have already passed through by this route. 
These rumours, however, are not to be depended upon. What is 
certain is, that neither at Vicksburg, Charleston, Mobile, nor Savan- 
nah, have the Federals as yet done anything ; while the Confederate 
statement of the repulse of their attack upon Port Hudson, for 
a while denied by the New York journals, has been confirmed by 
official reports vid Cairo. The Washington Government, however, 
is in high spirits, and as it promises the Northern publica series of 
immediate victories which will utterly annihilate the South, 
already exhausted by want of food ; the public is also in high 
spirits. Large investments have been made in Five-Twenty 
Bonds, enabling Government to pay the most pressing demands of 
the army, and on the 24th ult. gold had fallen to 46? premium. 


On the other hand, the “ exhausted” Confederates have entered 
Kentucky under General Longstreet and captured the towns of 
Mount Sperling and Danville, while in Tennessee their recon- 
naisances in the neighbourhood of Murfreesborough have given 
rise to alarming rumours. In Indiana the Government has 
ordered the seizure of all arms in the possession of citizens, and 
has prohibited the public sale of arms in Cincinnati. These steps 
have been taken partly in consequence of the fear that the inhabi- 
tants would by force resist the apprehension of deserters from the 
army, who have refuge and sympathy in the Western States in 
numbers variously estimated at from thirty to seventy thousand. 
But there exists a still stronger reason for disarming the population, 
in the outspoken dissatisfaction of these States with the prolonga- 
tion of the war. While New York is fostering its “ Union 
League” for the restoration of the Union at every cost, Indiana 





and Illinois have given birth to a confraternity which, under the | 


name and style of “the Knights of the Golden Circle,” numbers 
fifteen thousand members in Indiana. The object of this asso- 
ciation is to put an end to the war as speedily as possible, and its 
indignation has not only been roused by the despatch of troops to 
seize deserters in spite of the warning that the attempt would 
lead to bloody work, but, by an act of General Wright, the mili- 
tary governor of the Western department, clearly unjustifiable. 
It appears that Judge Constable, while the circuit court of Clark 
County was in session, ordered the arrest of two persons who 
were accused of kidnapping in Illinois a young man under the 
pretence that he was a deserter. They produced a commission 
authorizing two persons named in the instrument to arrest 
deserters in a certain district of Indiana, but they failed to prove 
that they were the persons indicated or that they were in 
lawful possession of the document. The judge, therefore, 
held them to bail to answer the charge. 


came to the knowledge of General Wright than he 
despatched a military force of two hundred men from 


Indiana into Illinois, by whom Judge Constable was arrested 
and thrown into prison. Seeing that the West has supplied 


This no sooner | 


by far the larger number of soldiers to the army, that it has | 


not enjoyed the contracts which have made the war popular in 
New York and New England, and that, on the contrary, it has 
been impoverished by the cessation of its flow of grain crops to the 
Southern States,—all this is hard to bear, especially as the tax- 
gatherer has made his appearance and is taking stock of the pro- 
perty of the Western farmers for the purposes of taxation in 
support of a war which has ruined them. No wonder that dis- 
satisfaction is wide-spread, or that it is no longer safe to permit 
the sale of arms in Indiana and Illinois. The New York World of 
the 26th, in summing the American “situation” up to that date, 


corps at Cincinnati from the department of the East is significant, 
cond dete that our military authorities are seriously alarmed at the 
threatening state of affairs at the West, especially in Kentucky.” 
But, threatened at this point and baffied at every other, the Yankees 
= daily more insulting in their language towards England. The 

esident is urged to issue letters of marque to sweep the “ British 
pirates”—the Confederate rovers—from the sea, and the New 
York Times insists upon war with England if another American 
vessel is captured. 


While the governors of the Western States have been in council 
with Mr. Lincoln to devise means for opposing the resistance with 
which the arrest of deserters, and the enforcement of the 
conscription bill, and the excise taxes, will be met in their States, 
the Democratic general committee have held a meeting in New 
York denouncing the war, and calling for a convention of the 
States, with a view to an immediate peace. The resolutions, 
which were enthusiastically agreed to, are very strong. They 
describe the war as the “ most unnecessary, most ineffectual, most 
devastating, and most cruel war of modern times.” To obtain, for 
this war, a seeming and temporary unity of public sentiment in 
the North, “requires the suppression of newspapers, the intimi- 
dation of the weak, and the lawless imprisonment of brave and 
consistent tribunes of the people in military bastiles, along with 
an unexampled profusion of the official favours of a corrupt 
administration, a lavish distribution of civil and military 
honours, and the shameless plunder of millions from the 
public treasury.” The war so sustained, after two years of 
fratricidal struggle, is not a single step nearer the restora- 
tion of the Union, “though hundreds of thousands of our best 
and bravest youth lie in their bloody graves, and the land is filled 
with mourning and suffering, while bankruptcy and grinding taxa- 
tion are pressing upon us.” After denouncing the Conscription 
Bill, the despotic powers entrusted to Mr. Lincoln, the banking 
system, and the Republican party meetings, they appointed the 3rd 
instant for a public mass meeting to give expression to the opinion 
of the Democracy of New York on the state of affairs. 


POLAND. 


The report that the Warsaw Revolutionary Committee has 
ordered a cessation of hostilities and the dispersion of the Polish 
bands, proves to be “an invention of the enemy.” It is at least 
certain that hostilities proceed more briskly than ever, and that 
the number of insurgent bands carrying on the war at various 
points, and carrying it on with success, too, is on the increase. The 
Austrian Gazette speaks of four different bands who maintain their 

osition in the palatinate of Kalisch ; of others in Mazow ; of two in 

lock ; of several in Lithuania. Four corps are mentioned in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Warsaw, so skilfully manceuyred that 
they do what they like and slip through the hands of the Russian 
columns sentagainst them. In the government of Lublin the Russians 
were surprised and beaten at Slavin. In the same government, 
and in Radom, several other bands are active. All accounts testify 
that the rich and influential as well as the peasants are daily join- 
ing the movement ; and that the principle on which they act is to 
maintain a guerilla warfare and avoid any great combat. 


Not until it could no longer be deferred, has the Austrian 
Government interfered in Gallicia to stop the transport of supplies 
and the passage of insurgents into Russian Poland. Up to the 
15th of March, if it did not wink at these proceedings it did 
nothing to prevent them, and an amusing instance is recorded of 
the manner in which rifles were conveyed, under this friendly 
laxity, from Gallicia across the Vistula. While Langiewicz was 
still giving battle to his enemies, evidences of pious anxiety to 
supply the churches of Cracow with candles aroused the suspicion 
of the railway authorities. Candles as long as Minié rifles were 

ouring into the town ; and the director of the railway is said to 

ave applied to Vienna to know whether he was to examine the 
cases or let them pass. The Catholic Government of Austria did 
not see why it should prohibit the zeal of the faithful, and an order 
was sent back to stop only firearms and ammunition, and so the 
candle-cases, filled with Minié rifles, found their way into Poland. 
There must, of course, be a limit to this indulgence, and the 
Austrian Government appears to think that the limit has been 
reached, for the police make nightly arrests in Cracow, search 
private houses, and suspicious-looking packets are carefully 
examined. 


Meantime, the Poles have issued a manifesto from their camp at 
Bialowicza, dated the 24th March, in which they appeal to Europe, 


and especially to England and France, for sympathy and assistance. 


_ short work of the Russians. 


_— a very gloomy account of the state of affairs in Kentucky and | 


‘ennessee. The news, it says, “is really alarming.” “ The rebels 
are flanking General Rosencrans as they did General Buell. They 
are in Kentucky in force, and have captured Danville. We hear 
of more feeble fighting and cowardly surrenders in the department 
of the Cumberland, and it is clear that General Rosencrans must 
either soon fight a great battle or abandon Murfreesborough and 
Nashville. The arrival of General Burnside with his 9th army 





They ask that a contingent of 30,000 troops should be sent to 
Poland, with 100,000 rifles. With this aid, they promise to make 
From another quarter, a document 
more important has been issued. The Polish Committee of Paris 
have published a manifesto, in which, with an urgent appeal to the 
conscience of Europe to aid the cause for which the insurgents are 
fighting, the Committee offers itself as “a centre to the exertions 
which will be made with the view of supplying the wants of the 
Polish cause, and of mitigating the cruel misery which results 
from the present struggle.” “That struggle,” the Committee says 

“ has already astonished the world by its duration, still lasts, and 
will long do so. Recent checks do not discourage the heroic perse- 
verance of the Polish people. Even the most unexpected abandon- 
ment would not shake their confidence in the justice of God..... 
Let us, therefore, allow no one to believe that the Polish question 
can ever be buried in defeat or forgetfulness. Let us promptly 
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carry aid to the supreme exertions of this superhuman devotion— 
aid to the captives, the sick, the devoted villagers, the ruined and 
famishing populations. Let public sympathy do its work until the 
concience of Europe, which is already aroused, finally ensures the 
triumph of this holy cause.” This manifesto is signed by the Duc 
d’Harcourt (chairman), by MM. Odillon Barrot, Ernest Legouve, 
Saint-Mare Girardin, Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, Edouard Bertin (of 
the Débats), Count Cambacéres, Hippolyte Carnot, A. Guéroult, 
Pierre Lanfrey, Henri Martin, Count Montalembert, Auguste 
Nefftzer, and many others. 


Cracow telegrams of the 4th and 5th inst. state that the insur- 
rection is increasing in the government of Kowno, in the palatinate 
of Augustowo, and that Ponsiwicz has been taken by the insurgents. 
They have also captured Radom, in the palatinate of Sandornier, 
and seized the public treasury. A fresh body of insurgents has 
appeared near Cracow, and on the 5th a battle took place at Szyce, 
near the Austrian frontier, in which the Russians, though double 
the number of their opponents, were defeated. Another battle took 
place near Olkusz, the insurgents entirely destroying a Cossack 
detachment. There is some reason to believe that the Poles were 
subsequently attacked in turn, and dispersed. At Mariampol, 
Augustowo, a band of insurgents have interrupted the railway 
communication between Kowno and Eydonhnew. Lithuania is in 
open insurrection ; a battle has been fought at Janow, near Kowno ; 
and armed bodies of insurgents, actively aided by the peasantry, 
are in the environs of Wilna, Wilkomierz, Szwale, Towiany, and 
Poniewicz. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Cracow, in his letter 
dated the 3rd instant, warns his readers to expect great doings 
in Poland shortly. ‘ Before the middle of the month the whole of 
Russian Poland will be shaken from the Dnieper to the Baltic, 
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and from the coast of Courland to the eastern extremity of | 


Podolia.” Lapinski has landed in Courland with a band said to 
be well composed and officered by men who have served with dis- 
tinction in various European armies, including one who has just 
quitted the English service for the sole purpose of assisting the 
Poles. The Russians dare not withdraw the garrisons from Warsaw 
and the fortified towns. 
insurgents in Lithuania, or in Podolia, or in the south of Poland 
towards the Gallician frontier, from which they must soon with- 
draw before a force of insurgents twice as numerous as those lately 
under the command of Langiewicz. 


guarantee the present order of succession to the Danish provinces. 
The Danish Government will on no account agree to the regency 
of Duke Ernest, of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, during the minority of 
Prince William. 

Correspondents of the New York World and New York Times 
give pitiable accounts of the distress to which the once affluent 
families of the Confederate States have been reduced by the war. At 
Jacksonville, Florida, now occupied by Federal troops, the women 
and children are mostly clothed in rags, and have nothing to eat 
but a small amount of corn eked out with rice. An examination 
of the houses told a similar tale. Beautiful little children crawled 
about in rags, with nothing to allay their hunger but uncooked 
rice. 

Victor Emmanuel has arrived at Florence. The town, says the 
telegram, was decorated for the occasion, and the inhabitants 
received him with the greatest enthusiasm. The Sultan has 
arrived at Alexandria. On his arrival he declared that he wished 
to be considered and treated only as the guest of the Viceroy. 


A Madrid telegram of the 9th says that at a meeting of the 
members of the former Parliamdntary majority, it was resolved not 
to engage beforehand to support the Ministry. 


The roe of Chichester has addressed his clergy, expressing 
his desire that no clergyman within his diocese shall permit 
Dr. Colenso to minister in his church. 


A dreadful boiler explosion occurred near Glasgow on Wedues- 
day. Seven persons were either killed on the spot, or so much 
injured that they died shortly afterwards. Others were more or 
less hurt. 





= 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_—_ —_—— 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES.* 


Tue author of “Life in the South” is a Miss Sarah Jones, 


| an English governess, who resided in Virginia and Florida during 


They will not be able to resist the | 


“As soon as the news of | 


Lapinski’s invasion of Courland is confirmed,” says the writer, 


“you will hear of a movement in the south-east, which will rather 
stagger the Russians.” To the disgrace of Prussia be it said, that 
while the Russians are allowed openly to purchase steamers at 
Dantsic for the transport of troops on the Vistula, though the 
police and government have been informed of it, neither lint nor 
medical stores are allowed to be taken from Prussian territory into 
the kingdom of Poland, “but are seized and confiscated, without 
mercy, at the frontier.” 
GREECE. 


If the Dagbladet of Copenhagen correctly represents the policy 
of the Danish Government, the Greeks are not likely to obtain 
Prince William for tLeir king on terms so easy as those on which 
they have offered him their crown. The journal above mentioned 
is hostile to the candidature, and maintains that if Denmark extri- 
cates Greece and Europe from the embarrassment of a monarchy 
without a monarch, she is justified in making such conditions as, 
while assuring her right, shall at the same time secure the tran- 
quillity and equilibrium of Europe. “ By accepting our terms,” it 
says, “ Europe could obtain a king for Greece, and would put an 
end to the Schleswig and Holstein question.” The conditions are 
as follows :—The guarantee of the independence of Denmark by 
the great Powers ; assistance to maintain order in the monarchy for 
that purpose ; renewal of the guarantees for the possession of 
Schleswig by Denmark, as obtained in 1720 ; and the neutrality of 
Holstein. , 





LATEST. 


A Cracow telegram of the 9th states that the bands of insurgents 
under Czieskowsky and Oxinsky are augmenting, and that the in- 
surrectionary forces in the district of Kalisch have been largely 
increased. The insurrection is also spreading in Lithuania, wheie 
the peasants are burning the schismatic churches. M. Bentkowski, 
a member of the Prussian Parliament, and late chief of Langic- 


| their condition, but from sheer idleness and carelessness. 


| internal slave trade, 


the early part of the present civil war. We cannot conscientiously 
say that this work throws any new light either upon the causes of 
the conflict or upon the state of society or opinion in the South. 
At the same time her experience of Southern life furnishes a good 
many interesting illustrations of its more salient factions ; and of 
the relations which subsist between the slaveowner and his slaves. 
Although, as an Englishwoman, she feels it necessary to disclaim 
any approbation of slavery, her descriptions of its actual working 
are highly favourable to the “ domestic institution,” so far as the 
negro is concerned. It was not her fortune to meet with any 
cruel slaveowners ; nor do the sufferings consequent upon the 
the breaking up of families, and the sever- 
ance of near and dear ties—appear to have come within the range 
of her observation. She saw a rather eccentric and very perverse 
race, of slight capacity, no forethought, and no natural inclination 





'_ for work, living contentedly under the paternal care of the easy- 


tempered Virginian proprietors. So far as servitude goes, it would 
really seem to exist quite as much on the part of the masters as on 
that of the slaves. The latter can hardly be got to do anything 
without incessant watching and overseeing—not from any want of 
attachment to their owners or from any distinct discontent with 
On the 
other hand, the master and his family are the nurses and physicians 
of their “ property,” expected to attend to them in sickness and 
care for them in old age, and, according to Miss Jones’s experience, 
rarely failing to discharge these duties. It is quite possible that 
this picture may represent with some approach to fairness the 
semi-patriarchal relations which exist in the Virginian households ; 
but one cannot help doubting whether slavery does not bear a 
less unfavourable aspect in ruder and less civilized States, where 
harsher masters are struggling with keener avidity to raise the largest 


| possible quantity of sugar or cotton by the labour of their negroes. 
| Nor is it unimportant to remark that even in the “Old Dominion” 


wicz’s staff, was arrested at Cracow on the afternoon of Thursday. | 


The entire Russian army has, says the Nord Deutsche Zeitung, been 
placed on a war footing. It seems doubtful whether Lapinksi has 
yet landed in Courland. 
writes that 600 men left Cracow for Poland on the 2nd instant, 
and 800 on the 3rd. They were almost immediately engaged with 
the enemy, and the sound of cannon was heard at Cracow between 


twelve and one o’cl 5 ; ‘terwards f. , 
clock on the 5th. A few hours afterwards four | Yankees’d cotch us.” 


men were brought in apparently mortally wounded. The Russians, 
however, appear to have been beaten, and forty or fifty of them 
are said to have taken refuge in Galicia, and to have been 
discovered and made prisoners by the Austrian troops. 


A Copenhagen telegram states, “on reliable authority,” that the 
conditions imposed by Prince Christian for the acceptance by 
Prince William of the crown of Greece are, first, the formal abdica- 
tion of King Otho, and secondly, that a suitable allowance should 
be made to the Prince. The King of Denmark, says the telegram, 
will give his consent only upon condition that England shall 


| not awakened by the fire-bells. 


The Cracow correspondent of the Times | 


the proprietors obviously do not act upon the undoubted confidence 
which they express in the fidelity of their sable dependents. So 
early in the war as Christmas, 1860, it was thought necessary to 
establish at Richmond a “ home guard,” in order to protect the city 
against a negro insurrection. Nor was this alarm entirely without 
foundation, for our authoress tells us that about that time incen- 
diarisms were so frequent that the inhabitants of that city lived in 
a state of continual alarm. Scarcely a night passed that they were 
Sometimes, indeed, fires were 
raging at two or three parts of the city at once, and the “home 
guards divided themselves into regular patrols for night watches.” 


_ On the other hand, there were instances in which the negroes, in 





the absence of their masters, deserted the plantations and ran 
away to the woods, because, as they said, they were “ feared de 
The truth, indeed, seems to be, that they 
have, with few exceptions, but little if any desire for freedom ; 
but, on the other hand, they are so susceptible to any excitement, 
that it is quite a matter of chance in what manner it might act 
act upon them. Probably their general feelings are not inac- 
curately represented by a conversation which the overseer of a 
planter in Florida overheard, while hiding behind the huts of the 
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negro quarter on his employer's estate :—“ Nothing ——— for 
a time more than general conversation, dancing, and frolics as 
usual. The war and the Yankees came accidentally on the 
tapis, and they began to argue upon the delights of freedom ;— 
attractions appreciated by only two of the whole party, who said 
they should like to be free, ‘ because they knew all about the cards, 
and could get a good deal of money by gambling, without doing 
any work.’ None of the rest expressed the least desire to be free.” 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt as to the mischievous 
effects of slavery on the whites. It had made them, up to the 
outbreak of the civil war, indolent, shiftless, and thriftless in the 
highest degree. They had neither decent roads, nor air-tight 
houses ; while they were dependent upon the North for the simplest 
productions of mechanical or industrial art. Indeed, the extent of 
this dependence can hardly be appreciated without mentioning a 
few of the things which ran short as the blockade grew more 
stringent :— 


** Such trifling articles of household requirement as matches, soap, 
candles, starch, glue, &c., were becoming exceedingly scarce. All of 
these could be produced at home; but it seemed no one’s business to 
begin. Southern extravagance and affluence had never thought of 





saving grease for soap, any more than rags for paper, or hides for 


leather.’’ 


Extreme difficulty was indeed long caused by the want of shoes, 
and writing-paper was an almost unattainable luxury. So long as 
there was any hope that England would raise the blockade, these 
manifold wants appear to have been borne with a resignation 
bordering upon apathy. But as soon as the Southerners recog- 
nized the fact that they had only themselves to depend upon, they 
set to work to create home industries, with an energy and a success 
which showed, as much as any of their warlike measures, their 
thoroughly sound and manly character :-— 


** Manufactories were established in Virginia for envelopes, blacking, 
lucifer matches, hats, caps; tanneries, shoes for the Government, and 
iron. Cotton and woollen goods, sword factories, saddles, and har- 
nesses, agricultural machines, oil-cloth, foundries for engines, &c. ; 
sash, door, and blind factories, gun-carriages, waggons, wheelbarrows, 
camp-stools, tents, tent-poles, &c., and every implement of war. In 
North Carolina, candles, lamp-oil, cutlery, nearly all from recent 








superhuman effort, he raised himself, faint with bleeding, upon his 
elbows, took aim, and revenged himself of their death by bringing 
both of the Federal soldiers to the earth, one with each barrel of his 
gun.” 


It is pleasant to know that this stubbornness in the fight was 
equalled by the humanity shown towards their Northern prisoners. 

iss Jones had many opportunities of visiting the hospitals and 
prisons ; and she declares emphatically, “ that as long as any com- 
forts and luxuries were to be had, whatever medicines or attend- 
ance or what not was required, I know also that they [the pri- 
soners or patients] had it.” In consequence of the blockade the 
supply of comforts and medicines often fell short ; but for this the 
South were not to blame. All that they could do was to treat 
their enemies as well as their own troops ; and this we are assured 
they did. 

The Rev. Mr. Ozanne’s work, although the production of one 
who has lived for twenty-one years in the South, abounds much 
more in general statement than in specific information. Like most 
of those who have been brought much in contact with the slave- 
owners, he takes a very favourable view of their character and 
abilities. Strongly prepossessed in favour of the justice of the 
cause for which they are now contending, he speaks in high terms, 
not only of the united spirit which pervades the Confederate States, 
but of the gallantry of their troops in war, and of the humanity 
with which they treat the prisoners who fall into their hands. His 
experience has convinced him of the general—indeed, the nearly 
universal—humanity, with which the negroes are treated ; and he 
contends that immediate emancipation would be the greatest curse 
which could happen to beings who are at present entirely de- 
pendent upon the guidance and instruction of a higher race. At 
the same time he does not regard slavery as the final and perma- 
nent condition of the African. He believes that they may by 
culture be gradually elevated to a condition of liberty ; and, more- 
over, that they would gradually obtain this blessing, much in the 
same way as the serfs of the middle ages passed into freemen, if 
the South were left to itself. But he argues that the progress 
which would be possible in such a state of things is rendered im- 


| possible while the Northern abolitionists keep the planters in a 


inventions and natural products; gunpowder, bayonets, sewing | 


machines, and a repetition of many of those articles made in Virginia. 
Also, jeans, cotton prints, linseys, blankets, cloths, and a variety of 
things too numerous to mention.” 


We need scarcely allude to the enormous exertions made in 
procuring the material of war. Most of us remember the pro- 
clamation in which General Beauregard called, not in vain, for the 
church and plantation bells to be moulded into cannon. And Miss 


| the presence of an external agitation. 


state of constant alarm, and compel them to keep their de- 
pendents in ignorance and absolute dependence, lest they should 
be excited to insurrection. There is no doubt much force in this 
view, for it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the 
negroes are at present wholly unfit to be their own masters ; and 
it is equally difficult to see how any slow but certain process 
of transition could be peacefully or successfully carried on in 
This is, however, too large 


_ a subject for us now to enter upon; and we prefer to turn to 


Jones tells us that the people in the part of Florida where she | 


then resided, had their old bells, copper kettles, brass door-knobs, 
lead and iron fragments, collected and forwarded to Columbia in 
Georgia,—there to be melted down for the same purpose. The 
determination to turn every available object to this use was, per- 
haps, most curiously exhibited by digging up cannon which had 
been placed as posts in some of the principal streets of Richmond. 
Under whatever difficulties they had to struggle, they did not, 


however, suffer from any of those traitorous tricks which some of | . 
One of these, named Cun- | take the following sample. 


their own side played the Federals. 
ningham, had a situation in the navy-yard at Washington before 
the war broke out. “As soon as the orders were given for so 
many cannon balls and shell he saw very plainly that Lincoln's 


professions and Lincoln’s intentions did not exactly accord ; and, | 


as most of the men under him were Secessionists, they set to work 
making bogus shells and filled them with sand and sawdust.” 


' having been previously 16 dollars). 


Oddly enough, it subsequently happened that some of these very | 


shells were fired at a party of Confederates, under the command 
of Cunningham himself. 

If any further testimony were required to the unanimity of the 
South, or to the patience, endurance, and heroism which they have 
displayed in so unequal a contest, it would be abundantly furnished 
by these volumes. But these are points on which no further 
evidence can add anything to the knowledge we already possess. 
It is, however, clear that the virtue of self-reliance was one of slow 
growth. At the outset they depended with undoubting faith upon 
the assistance of England and France, at least to the extent of 
breaking the blockade ; nor can we avoid seeing that the disap- 
pointment of these hopes has led to the growth of a feeling of 
very deep and bitter resentment against this country. However, 
we must be content to bear this as best we may ; and it certainly 
ought not to detract from our admiration of the ready and cheerful 
“pluck” with which all classes bore up under their unexpected 
isolation. Of the gallantry of the Southern soldiers Miss Jones 
tells several anecdotes of which we can only find room for a few, 
relating to the incidents at the battle of Bull Run :— 


* One of those Georgia ‘ boys’ was shot in the arm, rendering it 
powerless, but it did not arrest his ardour. By resting his gun on the 
trunk of a tree he managed to reload it, and with one arm shot and 
killed successively three men, whom he had marked as having fired | 
upon three of his friends. A similar spirit was displayed by a com- 
rade whose leg was broken by a cannon-ball. Crawling to a tree, 
and partially shielding himself bebind it, he loaded and reloaded his 
gun, and continued to fire till his powder was exhausted, each time 
picking out his man and sending him to his long account. Another 
wounded Georgian, whilst lying on the ground, saw his own two | 
brothers shot down. Marking their murderers, and with an almost | 


the comparatively small portion of the work which is devoted to 
personal narrative. The author was at New Orleans while General 
Butler ruled in that city, and he fully confirms the stories which 
have reached us of this man’s cruelty and rapacity. With regard 
to the former, he heightens our previous disgust at the execution 
of Mumford by a fact which we have not seen mentioned before. 
The wife of the condemned man pleaded earnestly with the General 
for her husband’s pardon, he told her “ to go to the place of execu- 
tion to receive it.” She obeyed this order, but it was her husband’s 
death, not his release, that she witnessed. Of Butler’s ’cuteness 
His brother Colonel Butler and Jacob 
Barker bought up the greater part of the sugar in the market with 
Confederate notes taken up by them (at the time their circulation 
was forbidden), at 75 per cent. discount. By the control which 
they thus obtained over freights, they were enabled in a short time 
to ship these sugars at 14 dollars per hogshead (the ruling freights 

By | rare, 9 in such 
speculations, and by various exactions, the General is believed, at 
New Orleans, to have realized a fortune of from two to three mil- 
lion dollars. We will conclude by giving one other instance in 


_ which brutal inhumanity was, by this favourite Northern com- 


, most abominable treachery. 


| noisy age; and to educated readers, whose path through 


mander, happily combined with shameless encouragement of the 
He sent Dr. Symes, an extensive 
dealer in drugs, to Fort Pickens for six years, for selling a few 
hundred ounces of quinine and morphine to parties supposed to be 
Confederate agents ; the doctor's confidential clerk, who reported 
the fact at head-quarters, receiving as his reward full control over 
the affairs of his master’s establishment. And this occurred while 
the Federal prisoners taken at the battle of Shiloh were receiving 
the most careful and sedulous attention in the Confederate hospitals 
at Jackson and other places. Comment is needless upon facts like 
these. 








THE COST OF A SECRET.* 


“Tue Cost of a Secret” is a novel written evidently by an 
author of refinement and imagination, and its faults are precisely 
those which are oftenest found united with considerable imaginative 
power. Novels may be divided, like all other productions of 
artistic minds, into two classes, and belong either to the ideal or to 
the realistic school. The minute delineation of life and manners 
that we get so frequently in novels of the day, is more fatiguing and 


' less pleasant than the ideal and even shadowy conceptions given to 


us by more dreamy and poetical writers. We live ina — anda 
ife lies 
in a crowd and in a throng, it is a relief to escape into a volume 





* The Cost of a Secret. 


By the Author of ‘Agnes Tremorne.” In three vols. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1863, 
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which seems written at a distance from the roar of commerce and 
of business. In the greatest art there is a quiet and a calm that 
refreshes weary spirits. The figures in the scenes depicted by great 
authors, either of ancient or modern times, look down upon us from 
their famous pedestals with an air of classical repose. Their 
passion and their action, intense and deep as it is, seems to be laid 


in some serene sphere, removed from the littleness and the turmoil of | 


the world, Even crime, under the enchanter’s wand, assumes an aspect 
of dignity. A criminal in bronze or in marble has a fascination for us, 
where a criminal in rags and in a London thoroughfare would only 
repel and disquiet. We are tired of common things and daily life, 
and when we take up a book we do not wish to be plunged 
back again into the stream from which we are endeavouring to 
escape. It isa mistake to suppose that practical minds care only 
for Dutch painting when they betake themselves to works of 
fiction. As a rule, perhaps, the contrary is the case with people of 
sensibility and education. Few people ever loved towns so dearly 
as Dr. Johnson, to whom a coffee-house in the Strand afforded as 
much pleasure as a thousand green fields. Few writers ever more 
undeniably showed their love for ponderous abstractions and for 
imaginative writing. Clumsy as was the imagination of the great 
doctor, he took refuge in it from the distressing anxieties and 
sufferings of the everyday world. There are many people who are 
of the same mind. Fictitious business and fictitious life have little 
charms for those who see so much of real business and real men 
and women ; they want rather to be transported from themselves 
into the regions of fancy and romance. 

The great difficulty with which a writer has to contend who be- 
longs-to the more fanciful and romantic school, is this, that it is 
not easy to depict character on a large and a romantic scale, when 
the figures can, after all, be figures of men and women only. The 
classical artist raises them above the earth by laying the scene of 
action either in heaven, or at least in that mysterious mythical age 
of heroes and demigods, the personages of which were surrounded 
with an indistinct and romantic grandeur. It was something more 
than human sorrow which spoke to the Greek in the person of an 
Antigone or an (Edipus. Nor was there any danger of the plot of 
the story being of necessity either vulgar on the one hand, or im- 
probable and extravagant upon the other. A modern author has 
no such resources as were vouchsafed by the peculiar circumstances 
of the age to the classical poet or mythologist. He is anxious to 
fly from all imitation of common life, and in shunning Scylla he 
falls into Charybdis. He paints men and women, for he can paint 
nothing else ; and in endeavouring to remove them from the every- 
day level of common things, he often makes his plot unnatural, 
improbable, and absurd. The effect is that he challenges and pro- 
vokes the very comparison with common life that he wishes to 
avoid. His heroes move about as heroes never moved before in 
this world. His heroines place themselves in positions which have 
no parallel on earth. His groups are admirable, but the lights and 
shadows are overdone, and the background is a background con- 
structed upon untenable assumptions which seem to do violence to 
our experience, and to contradict all that we have ever heard or 
seen. Wise indeed is the rare and happy novelist who, in such a 
dilemma, refrains from mixing in these impossible proportions the 
ideal and the real, and confines himself to making the interest of 
his piece turn entirely upon the internal play of the feelings, or at 
least upon the simple and picturesque grouping of the figures. The 
more common error is that of the author whose personages and 
characters charm us by their grace and their truth, so long as they 
stand still, but, when they move and act, act in violation of the 
ordinary laws of probability and social experience. 

It is seldom that the reader of fiction comes upon a three-volume 
novel in which there is as much to please and as little to offend as 
is to be found in “ The Cost of a Secret.” The conceptions of cha- 
acter in it are graceful and refined; nor are the heroes and 
heroines built in any except a truthful mould. With the exception 
of the Deus ex machiné of the tale, a certain M. Corsand, whose 
virtues perhaps verge upon the superhuman, the other male and 
female characters possess the rare advantage of being at one and 
the same time both naturally and elegantly drawn. The literary 
part of the book is done beyond all question well ; and on arriving 
at the close, we can feel that in point of taste there has not been 
a blemish through the whole. Like “Agnes Tremorne”—a 
novel by the same hand—“ The Cost of a Secret” is framed on 
a classical model and by classical fingers. Both tales belong to the 
gallery of art, in which stand the creations of some of the best 
modern writers of the classical school. But “ The Cost of a Secret” 
has a fault which will not be found in the exquisite productions 
of such a novelist as the author of “Transformation.” That the 
plot should be unreal is not in itself an insuperable objection. But 
the plot, which in reality is improbable and unreal, is meant beyond 
all doubt for a plot of real life ; and as such it provokes a criticism 
and an investigation which it is unable successfully to bear. The 
merit of the tale would have been greater but for this. Had the 
author been contented with elaborating quietly the different admi- 
rable characters that had been put upon the scene, without intro- 
ducing them to an impossible complication of circumstances, “The 
Cost of a Secret” might have lost something, but it would have 
gained even more. The author was afraid of being dull, and deter- 
mined apuncontly to create an interest from the story itself, inde- 
pendent y of the characters of the story. Nor can it be said that 
the object has been altogether unattained. The secret is somewhat 
transparent, and a curious inquirer might discover the key sooner 
perhaps than the author imagines ; but the thread of narrative is 
on the whole well sustained, and—on the assumption that the 
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narrative was possible at all—would be calculated to interest and 
please. Unfortunately this assumption is untenable. The plan is 
too fanciful to be human. There have been men and women like 
the men and women we meet in “ The Cost of a Secret,” and they 
have been charming men and women. But never were men and 
women placed in so singular and unlikely a position as that in 
which the characters of “ The Cost of a Secret” have been placed by 
its refined and ingenious author. 

It is owing, doubtless, to the imaginative tendency of the author 
that all the heroes and heroines of the story are drawn in some pic- 
turesque light or other, and never stand except in an artistic atti- 
tude. The author seems to look on them not merely as human beings 
but as statues or works of art. She places them and walks round them, 
giving them a touch here and there, or adding in an ingenious way 
to the effect. When she wishes them to do or say something fresh, 
she removes them carefully into another light, and there places 
them and groups them again. Evidently she has a keen interest 
in her own creations, and is extremely sensitive to the influence of 
the various lights and shadows in which they stand. The effect of 
this is to givea considerable finish to the book. It is agreeable to 
look at a tableau which is so artistically and carefully arranged. 
Every group is excellent, and every figure has been arranged in the 
most effective position ; and as a series of pictures no fault can be 
found with the tale. It is, as we have said, to the thread ed 
which connects the groups, and along which the figures move from 
their position in one group to their position in the next, that we 
take exception. The strings are too slight and complicated, the 
machinery is tootangled and impossible, for figures to move naturally 
along it at all. Cordelia, the heroine in chief, while travelling as 
a girl in Italy, falls in with, and falls in love with Gerard Clayre 
the hero. The admiration she feels for him is not less than that 
which he feels for her loveliness and her genius, and they are 
married. A Princess Bifrons,a Russian lady of some pretensions to 
talent and to beauty, for whom Gerard Clayre has shown a decided 
admiration, is on the spot, and determines to revenge herself for 
his desertion by alienating the newly-married pair. To Cordelia she 
represents that Gerard has been previously her own lover, producing 
as evidence a letter in his writing, which, when all is over, is dis- 
covered to have been written as part of a charade. To Gerard she 
represents, on the other hand, that Cordelia has been, and is still in 
love with M. Corsand, her senior in years, a paragon of all 
virtue, into whose company she has been thrown. These insinuations 
are not without their consequence. Coldness and mutual suspicion 
fall on Cordelia and her husband, a suspicion aggravated by 
Cordelia’s proud and passionate refusal to break gratuitously with 
M. Corsand, her old and venerated friend. Gerard, weary and 
indignant, determines to leave his wife at her father’s house, 
and goes to India, whence he returns to find that she has 
become a great singer at the opera in Italy. They meet 
to reproach one another, and part again as coldly and as proudly 
as before. On his second return to England, Gerard finds that 
malice has coupled again his wife’s name with M. Corsand, who, in 
the interval, has happened to save Gerard’s life. This time, if it 
were not for the good offices of Ivy Clayre, his young sister, who is, 
perhaps, the prettiest conception of the book, the separation might 
have been eternal. Thanks to Ivy’s persistent courage, and to the 
opportune discovery of a diary of Cordelia’s by her husband, in 
which he reads the history of her love for him and of her innocent 
relation with M. Corsand, the evil is avoided. The story closes, 
after many episodes, with the triumph of Cordelia’s innocence, the 
restoration of her husband to a sounder and less suspicious state of 
mind, the vindication of M. Corsand—who, like all good genii, is 
for ever wandering, and who sets out for another philanthropic 
tour immediately to Algeria—and the discomfiture and late re- 
pentance of the wicked fairy, the Princess Bifrons. The intimate 
connection between Cordelia and M. Corsand is satisfactorily 
explained by the fact that he was privately and secretly married to 
Cordelia’s greatest friend, and no shadow is left to troubie the future 
happiness of her married life. We cannot help, however, observing, 
in apology for Gerard Clayre, that without disrespect to feminine 
authorship, we discover in the moral of this part of the story 
the touch of a feminine hand. It is too much to expect from the 
weak and erring nature of husbands such implicit confidence in 
female discretion as the author of “The Cost of a Secret” seems 
to have expected from Gerard. Cordelia makes a decided mystery 
about M. Corsand, and does not hesitate to avow that he is the 
noblest of his sex. To play second fiddle to another paragon of 
virtue is a trying ordeal for a husband, and allowances should be 
made for the unhappy Gerard Clayre, which the author seems 
reluctant to make. It is the old story of the painter and the lion. 
If the lion had been allowed to tell the story, perhaps he would 
have told it differently. With this protest in favour of M. Clayre 
we are content to leave the conduct of Cordelia uncriticised, and 
to close a book which, whatever the improbabilities of its plot, is 
gracefully and pleasantly written. 








ADMIRAL MUNDY AND THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION.* 


ApmiraL Munpy’s book derives much interest from the glorious 
scenes of the Revolution in the Two Sicilies in the autumn of 
1860. 

He was appointed second in command of the Mediterranean 





the Italian Revolution, 


* H.M.S. Hannibal at Palermo and Naples, during 
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fleet at the beginning of 1859, and was an eye-witness of the great 
drama which began with the landing of Garibaldi at Marsala, and 
ended with the destruction of the Bourbon tyranny in South 
Italy, and the annexation of Naples and Sicily to the Italian king- 
dom. The work now before us is not, properly speaking, a history 
of Garibaldi’s achievements, which have, indeed, been already 
related to English readers by Captain C. S. Forbes, and by Count 
Charles Arrivabene. The Admiral’s intention has been simply to 
put forth a condensed narrative of events in which he himself 
acted a part, carefully noted in his journal day by day. 

Apart from the interest which is given to the narrative by the 
importance of the facts related in its pages, we are attracted by the 
high and generous tone which inspires it. If the Liberal party of 
Italy owes a debt of gratitude to Admiral Mundy for his noble 
conduct during the Revolution of the Peninsula, the debt is 
increased by the publication of this work. Count Arrivabene has 
already exposed the barbarities perpetrated at Palermo by the 
Neapolitan and Bavarian troops ; but the statement of the Italian 


position of an Admiral of the British Navy. Let us learn from the 
gallant seaman’s own pen what he witnessed, when, after the bom- 
bardment of Palermo had ceased, he landed in the ill-fated city :— 


“When looked upon from the Bay, the devastation could scarcely 
be perceived, the greater part of the missiles having been thrown over 
the buildings which face the Marina; but the interior of the beautiful 
metropolis of the island presented a heart-rending spectacle. A 
whole district near the Royal Palace, about a thousand yards in 
length by a hundred yards in width, was a crushed mass of ruins, still 
smouldering in its ashes. Families had been burnt alive within the 
buildings, and the atrocities committed by some miscreants of the 
Royal troops in their retreat from the convents of the Benedictines 
and Annunziata were frightful. 
adjoining, convents, churches, and palaces of the nobility had been 


4 








In the Toledo, and other streets | 


demolished by the falling shells, eleven hundred of which were thrown | 


from the citadel, and two hundred from the ships of war, before I 
arrested the fire. Solid shot, grape, and cannister in equal proportion, 
had also been launched in every direction to which the heavy guns 


compared with the destructive power of the ten and thirteen-inch 
shells.” 

This wanton act of destruction committed by the Bourbon 
general, Lanza—who, by the by, is now living in his palace at 
Naples, and enjoying a handsome pension from the Italian 
Government—was only answered from the shore by an incessant 
peal of bells from all the churches, and by cries of “ Long live 
Garibaldi !” from the enthusiastic population. 

After long and tiresome negotiations, which proved the bad 
faith of the Neapolitan generals on the one hand, and the straight- 
forward honesty of Garibaldi on the other, an interview between 
the chiefs of the two contending parties took place on board the 
Hannibal. 
meeting, in which the Royalist generals were obliged to treat, 
upon a footing of perfect equality, with the chieftain whom they 
had denounced as a filibuster only two days before. Garibaldi ap- 
peared in the uniform of a Sardinian general officer. He was 
calm, courteous, and exceedingly modest in his behaviour. General 
Letizia, on the contrary, was boastful and impertinent. There was 
a great deal of altercation in the admiral’s cabin about the pre- 
sence of the French, American, and Sardinian commanding 
officers, to which General Letizia objected. At last, however, the 
negotiators seated themselves at a table, and the work seemed 
about to commence. 


** T was now in hopes (says our author) that business would really 
begin; but, no: t ere was to be another passage of arms of minor 
import, and @hen . terrible explosion, with high dramatic effect. 
General Letizia, speaking abstractedly of himself, remarked to 
General Garibaldi, that he was a very old officer, and had seen a 
great deal of active service ; he had fought through many campaigns, 
had witnessed much bloodshed, and though with this experience he 
thought little of the present aspect of affairs in the city, he should be 
glad, for the sake of humanity, if a suspension of hostilities could be 
adjusted. The Dictator, in a tone of ill-dissembled sarcasm, replied 
that he ventured to offer his congratulations to his brother General on 
his great good fortune. 
perience in the art of war, though, perhaps, he knew something 


about it; he had, however, only acted once during his life with | 


a regular army.” 


The 5th article of the convention, proposed by General Lanza, 
was the cause of a third storm, and perhaps the most violent of 
all. By this article the municipality of Palermo was invited to 
address a humble petition to Francis II., laying before him the real 
wishes of the town. 


** To this, General Garibaldi, in a vehement and loud tone of voice, 
replied,‘ No!’ Then drawing himself up, he added, ‘The time for 
humble petitions, either to the King or to any other person, is past ; 
besides, there is no longer any municipality. La Municipalité c’est 
mot! I am the municipality! I refuse my assent. Pass on to the 
sixth and last proposition.’ ” 


Immediately after the evacuation of the island, except the | 


fortresses of Messina and Melazzo, by the Royal troops, Admiral 
Mundy sailed for Naples, where Francis II., pressed by events, 
had granted a Constitution. In the capital of the South, the 


British Admiral met with the uncle of the King—Prince Don | 


Luigi, Count of Aquila, whose acquaintance he was obliged to 


seek, in order that he might refute an assertion that had been | 





made by the Prince, to the effect that English sailors on leave had 
uttered the seditious cry of “ Long live Garibaldi,” in the Toledo 
and other streets of the Neapolitan metropolis. The Prince went on 
board the Hanntbal, to return the visit, and the impression which 
he made on the Admiral was not very satisfactory. Subsequent 
events, however, showed that this impression was correct :— 


“His Royal Highness Prince Luigi was arrested this morning 
(August 14th) and ordered to leave the country. He had been con- 
spiring for some weeks against the new order of things in the State, 
and was on the eve of an attempt to overthrow the Constitution by 
force,.and to re-hoist the white flag, when the plot was discovered by 
means of the secret police. For my own part, I have no reason to 
regret that his Royal Highness is doomed to expatriation. My inter- 
view relative to the British seamen gave me no high opinion of his 
character.” 


Events pressed, and Francis II. was compelled to seek safety at 
Gaeta. Of course Admiral Mundy went to pay a visit to Gari- 


; ; | baldi, in the Palazzo D’Angri, where, according to the instructions 
author might have been taxed with partizanship. Here, however, | 
we have the statement of an unprejudiced eye-witness, in the | 


he had received from home, he was anxious to bring about an 
interview between the Dictator and Mr. Eliot, Her Majesty’s 
minister at Naples. This interview took place on the 10th of 
September. We may remark, by the way, that our author speaks 
of Major Missori as a Hungarian, whereas he is, in fact, a thorough 
Italian, born and brought up at Milan :— 


‘General Garibaldi and Mr. Eliot met on board the Hannibal at 
11 o’clock. The General was accompanied by Count Arrivabene, 
Colonel Bertani, Major Missori, Colone] Bazzi, and another officer of 
his staff. Mr. Eliot having expressed to General Garibaldi the 
astonishment with which, in common with all the world, he had 
witnessed the marvellous results he had accomplished with such 
trifling means, informed him that, though he could have no official 
relations with him, he should remain at Naples until he received 
further instructions from her Majesty’s Government. This informa- 
tion appeared to give great satisfaction to the Dictator, who said he 
fully understood that official intercourse was not practicable. Mr. 
Eliot then informed him that Lord John Russell had charged him to 
express the hope that no attack would be made upon Venetia, as, in 


; | his Lordship’s opinion, it would be calculated to bring the greatest 
could be trained, but their effect on the massive edifices was as nothing | 


calamities upon Italy. Garibaldi answered by saying that he would 


| make no concealment of his plans, which were plain and straight- 
_ forward. He intended to push on at once to Rome, and when that 


city should be in his hands, to offer the crown of united Italy to King 
Victor Emanuel, upon whom would then devolve the task of the 
liberation of Venetia, and in which he would himself be but the 
Lieutenant of his Majesty. If the liberation could be accomplished 
by purchase or by negotiation, so much the better. He added, he 


| was sure Lord John Russell, in counselling the abandonment of 


The author gives minute particulars of this strange | 


Venetia, did not fairly represent the generous feelings of the people 
of England towards the Italian nation, although he cheerfully recog- 
nized the obligations Italy was under to her Majesty’s Government 
for the sympathies they had exhibited. Mr. Eliot, with great promp- 
titude, then told the General not to deceive himself with regard to the 
feelings of the English nation; for that, although for the present 
undoubtedly almost to a man in favour of his efforts, that sentiment 
would quickly change if they saw him pushing matters so far as to be 
calculated to bring ona European war. Mr. Eliot next reverted to 
Rome, and pointed out in forcible language the danger which must 
accrue from probable collision with the French garrison, which would 
at once bring about the intervention of France in the affairs of Italy. 
General Garibaldi replied with vehemence that Rome was an Italian 
city; and that neither the Emperor nor any one else had a right to 
keep him out of it.” 


Although Admiral Mundy, with diplomatic reserve, does not 
express any opinion on this vehement reply of Garibaldi’s, we need 
scarcely observe that Garibaldi was then, and still is, perfectly 
right in his assertion. 

With his narrative of events in Italy, the interest of Admiral 
Mundy’s book is at an end. Readers will care but little for his 


| arrival at Beyrout, his visit to Sureya Pacha, and the accidents he 


met with on the journey. He gives, however, a valuable estimate 
of the efficiency of the French navy, and a comparison of its force 
with that of our own. The gallant sailor's book cannot fail to 


| attract the attention of naval and military men, and above all, to 


He could not himself pretend to equal ex- | 


secure the sympathy of all true friends of Italy. 

As for the Italians themselves, for whom the book is to be 
translated into the language of Dante—they would, we.are certain, 
cordially endorse, as a heart-felt testimonial of gratitude, the follow- 
ing lines, which Garibaldi wrote in the author's visiting-book, 
before sailing for his Island of Caprera:—“G. Garibaldi doit a 
!Amiral Mundy pour les preuves bien sinctres et affectueuses 
d’amitié dont il a été comblé daus toutes les circonstances, la 
reconnaissance la plus vive, et qui durera toute sa vie.” 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


TuereE have been few publications, but some events of literary 
interest, in France during the past month. We may notice the 
speeches at the French Academy upon the reception of Prince 
Albert de Broglie as one of its forty members. The Orleanist 
noblesse, as well as the most distinguished of French professors and 
writers, mustered strong beneath the dome of the Institute on that 


| day. It was a meeting of parliamentary leaders under the avin. 
| of a scholastic occasion ; Catholicism _—— hands with Li 


and the comedy was fairly played. The Prince de Broglie, son of 
the Duc de Broglie, had to pronounce the customary laudation of 
the late member whom he was chosen to succeed. Th's was the 
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famous Dominican preacher, Father Lacordaire. The new mem- 
ber, of course, began with a confession of his unworthiness to re- 
ceive this honour. It has, in fact, been insinuated, that his election 
was partly due to the fact that the Duc de Broglie, his father, was 
already a member. The sarcastic observation has been made, that 
the father owed his election to the writings of his son, and that the 
son is now promoted by the influence of his father’s name. The 
Prince, however, parried these malicious remarks, by admitting 
that he had not been chosen for any talents of his own, but as 
claiming, by virtue of his religious convictions, to utter most fitly 
the eulogy of his reverend predecessor. It is well known that 
Lacordaire, who commenced life as an advocate, and took to 
divinity as a pupil of the celebrated Lamennais, still cherished, 
under his monkish frock, the Democratic sentiments by which he 
gained his election to the Republican Assembly of 1848. The 
Prince de Broglie, though not a monk, is a sincere and ardent 
Catholic ; though no Democrat, he is an avowed Liberal. On this oc- 
casion, he boldly raised the banner of liberal Catholicism, hoping to 
reconcile those principles which, in France, have been too long 
divided. . But, along with some very sound remarks upon the 
mutual services which religion and liberty can render to each 
other, the Prince ventured upon others which are grossly sophis- 
tical and untrue. For instance, referring to the Roman question, 
he spoke of the Vatican as the last refuge of liberty of conscience ; 
and he described Lacordaire,a monk of the order of Dominic, 
the founder of the Inquisition, as one whose constant aim 
was to revive in France the principles of individual 
liberty and freedom of association! His speech was, never- 
theless, applauded by a fashionable and aristocratic audience, 
but M. St. Mare Girardin, who followed him, did not enter upon 
the same ground; he skirted lightly around it, mixing with his 
compliments to M. de Broglie some epigrammatic hits at the 
present régime, which told with much effect. It appears, however, 
from the comments of journalists upon this academical tournament 
of the parliamentary Opposition, that the cause of “ Liberal 
Catholicism” does not find many adherents elsewhere ; and the 
adverse party is preparing for its revenge, at the reception of 
M. Octave Feillet, who, having got elected by the votes of friends 
of the Government, will pay his debt of gratitude with the same 
coin in which the Prince de Broglie has discharged his. The new 
member, at his reception by the Academy, is enabled so to dis- 
tribute the tickets at his disposal, as to secure an audience pretty 


to praise the Empress, as the Prince de Broglie has praised the 
Pope. Before we leave the subject of this reception of Lacordaire’s 
successor at the Academy, let us remark that the “ Letters” of that 
reverend father, which have just been edited, are of some interest, 
as showing,what he was in private intercourse as a religious director, 
while, as a preacher, he is well known by his published sermons. 
Among the new books of the past month are to be noticed, first, 
the history of the Chatelet of Paris, its organization and its privi- 
leges, by Charles Desmaze; and the history of the Carmelite 
Convent and of the Seminary of St. Sulpice during the Reign 
of Terror, by Alexander Sorel. These are two important works, 


based upon authentic documents ; and one of them throws much | 


light on the police and judicial administration under the old 
monarchy, while the other shows the summary execution of what 
was called revolutionary “ justice,” where its ferocious violence was 
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history, written with learning equal to that of M. Desmaze, and 
with more artistic skill, Aided by many records from the archives 
of the Hétel de Ville, the Prefecture of Police, and the Imperial 
archives, as well as by a minute inspection of the place, the exact- 
ness of his narrative and descriptions may be relied on. The book 
is furnished with plans of the edifice, both old and new, and a 
photographic copy of the inscriptions on its walls. The history, 
which begins with the first establishment of the Carmelite order in 
France, comes down to the present time, when their old convent is 
the abode of the Dominican fathers, and the site of a college for the 
more advanced ecclesiastical studies ; a sort of normal seminary, 
for the training of professors of divinity, to teach in the religious 
schools of secondary instruction. 

We have next to mention three new books, which will probably 
make more noise than the two just described, but which are of a 
temporary interest. M. Michelet, to atone for his failure of “ La 
Sorciére,” has, in a book called “Poland the Martyr,” given 
utterance to the indignation and to the sympathy which he feels, 
as we all do, in seeing once more renewed the cruel oppression and 
heroic resistance of the Poles. In this Apocalyptic protest against 
the Muscovite tyranny, he appeals to the serfs of Russia, as well as 
to the suffering nation of Poland, to join with each other in break- 
ing the yoke of that despotism which is their common foe. Trans- 
figuring, by the force of his imaginative mind, the disasters of the 
Polish cause, and the efforts of patriotism to revive it, as well as 
the obscurer struggles of Russian serfdom in certain provinces, he 
points to Siberia, that icy hell of rebels against the Empire, as the 
scene of iniquities which cry for signal vengeance. After thus 
invoking the compassion, as well as the enthusiasm of his readers, 
M. Michelet insists, with prophetic solemnity, on the dissolution 
of the Russian Empire, upon the ruins of which a great Polish 
Republic is to arise, to be the guardian of the East and of the 
Danube—and what is more, to take the initiative, by its ex- 
ample, in opening the way to political liberty for the abject 
Western nations. M. Proudhon, in his “ Majorats Littéraires,” enters 
a more peaceful arena, but still in a warlike spirit. He inveighs 
against the property of copyright in literary and artistic produc- 
tions, which he compares to the law of primogeniture so odious to 
Frenchmen. It will be remembered, that a commission has 
lately been employed by the Government to devise a new law upon 
this subject, which will be laid before the Council of State ; and, 


| so far as we have learned, its recommendation is to vest in the 
much in agreement with his own views ; and M. Feillet is expected | 


I ——— 


most displayed. Every English visitor to Paris must remember | 
the Place du Chatelet, where stands, just opposite the bridge, a _ 


pretty column and fountain, the architecture of Jean Goujon, with 
a theatre on each side of the open space, planted with trees, 
which borders the quay. There stood, in the old Paris which 


modern improvements have swept away, the fortress both of royal | 


and municipal justice in the middle ages ; when, beside the Parle- | 


ment of Paris, sat the Provost, who was charged to watch over the 
safety of the capital, to suppress popular agitations, to enforce the 
regulations of corporate guilds, to keep the turbulent students in 
order, and to give prompt decisions, as a magistrate, in cases for 


his summary disposal. This institution played a great part in | 


French history, and acquired high political importance in times of 
civil war. M. Charles Desmaze, though he is more of a lawyer 
than historian, gives us an interesting account of it, and of the 
changes it underwent, successively, at different periods, before it 
was abolished by the Revolution. The history, likewise, of St. Sul- 
pice and the Carmelite Convent, on the frontiers of the Quartier 
St. Germain and the Pays Latin, is full of interest. That convent, 


in which the massacre of the priests in 1792 was perpetrated, still | 


exists, in aspect almost unchanged, at the corner of the Rue de Vau- 
girard and the RueCassette. It is curious to explore the old building, 
which has alternately been used as a monastery, a barrack, a dancing 
hall, and a prison, and is now restored to its first occupation. The 
most affecting recollections arise at every step within those fatal walls, 
where, in the massacre of September, more than a hundred priests 
were slaughtered in less than an hour. Here you see the spot 
where the first of those victims fell; there, in the garden, is the 
alley in which the Archbishop of Arles met his death ; and there is 
the flight of steps, down which most of them were forced to go, 
after a mockery of trial, to be butchered by ruffianly hands. In 
the cells, you may read, inscribed upon the walls by prisoners who 
were confined there, sentences and verses of French or Latin, 
expressing their feelings of resignation or despair. Of the three 
prisons in which the massacres of the Reign of Terror took place 
namely, the Temple, the Abbaye, and the Convent des Carmes, 
only the last remains, a monument of that dreadful time. 
M. Alexandre Sorel’s book gives us a very complete account of its 








author and his heirs a perpetual copyright, excepting those cases 
in which an expropriation pour cause dutilité publique may take 
place, on payment of sufficient compensation. As the sworn enemy 
of property of every kind, M. Proudhon attacks still more vehe- 
mently the extreme proposal to confer upon this species of property 
a character of perpetuity, which no other sort of property enjoys. 
Apart from his exaggerated views about property in general, there is 
much truth in what he says of the growing spirit of mercantile specu- 
lation in works of intellect, and of the injurious effects upon literature 
and art of a system by which they might become mere branches of 
manufacturing industry, under the control of financial potentates ; 
though we do not see the bearing of these remarks upon the 
simple question of copyright for a longer or shorter term. The 
reply of M. Veuillot to M. Emile Augier, entitled “ Le Fond de 
Giboyer,” is certainly not one of those literary productions which 
are destined to perpetuity ; and he would perhaps have done more 
wisely to content himself with the letter, rude enough as it was, pub- 
lished by him when M. Augier’s comedy was played. He has wished, 
however, to take a more ample revenge for the assault upon himself 
and his party. In the form of a dialogue, he vindicates the aristocratic 
and clerical factions, ridiculed by the dramatist upon the stage, 
while he pillories all the Liberals, Revolutionists, Democrats, and 
bourgeois, whom he counts as his foes. This pamphlet is well 
seasoned with pepper, if not with Attic salt, but as a dialogue, it is 
very inferior to the “ Fils de Giboyer,” which has provoked it. 

We may notice, in passing, the “Crumbs of History,” “ Les 
Miettes de lHistoire,” a volume by that rather fanciful author, 
M. Vacquerie, who refuses to accept, for historical diet, the plain 
household bread of common use, or even the dainties of more 
subtle research, but will pick up the odds and ends of casual 
information that have fallen under the table. It is to the isles of 
Jersey and Guernsey, lying between France and England, that he 
has resorted for this collection; but instead of tracing their 
history as a possession once contested by two great rival 
Powers, and as a place of refuge for the exiles of one 
nation or another, he looks merely for their local curiosities, 
their quaint old legends, or those more recent associations, 
—which the sojourn there of tourists, or of more notable 
persons, have imparted to them. These notices are mingled 
with humorous and graphic sketches, which display some talent ; 
and the book has been widely advertised. To finish with 
our chronicle of the month, we have to mention that the grand 
“ Encyclopedia of Literature and Science,” projected by M. Michel 
Chevalier and by Messrs. Emile and Isaac Péreire, seems now to 
be —- organized, and almost ready for a start. A strong phalanx 
of Academicians, professors, and literary men, has been enlisted ; 
they have formed sub-committees, drawn up the programmes of 
the several departments, and allotted to each section its part of 
this extensive work, which will comprise forty or fifty volumes. 
But one incident of an adverse tendency has occurred. We 
observed, some time back, that M. Chevalier, the Messrs. Péreire, 
and M. Duveyrier, took part in the St. Simonian movement of 
1830; and it seems that the old chief of that movement, M. 
Enfantin, who is now director of one of the southern railways, 
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was consulted the other day about founding the Encyclopedia. 
He advised them to attach to it a new institution, to be called the 
Intellectual Credit Establishment, which was to be for authors, for 
men of science, and for artists, what the Crédit Mobilier is for 
those engaged in manufacturing or trading operations ; and he 
would have given to it, perhaps, somewhat of a Socialist character ; 
but neither the influential capitalists who have projected this work, 
nor the editors to whom it is intrusted, would agree to this addi- 
tion. The new Encyclopédie will, therefore, belong to no sect or 
school, but will represent, with perfect independence, the progres- 
sive and liberal spirit of literature in the nineteenth century ; and 
with the array of diverse talents which it commands, there is a fair 
promise of success. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 


Tue Edinburgh Review opens with a ow upon Mr. Kinglake’s 
History of the Crimean War, in which the historian’s main positions 
are challenged, not without success. The reviewer is especially 
offended by Mr. Kinglake’s studied endeavours to reduce to a 
minimum the merits of the French army, and is justly severe on 
his fierce antipathy to Louis Napoleon. He defends the Emperor 
against the imputation of bad faith in his alliance with Eng- 
land during the negotiations which preceded the invasion of the 
Crimea; and believes that “the malignant aversion to the 
Emperor of the French” and the “studied unfairness—some- 
times the poisonous inuendos—against the French troops” will 


destroy the permanent value of Mr. Kinglake’s book. The article, | 


whether we regard the judicious tone in which it is written, or the 
mastery of facts which the writer displays, is of high import- 
ance in the discussion which the 
lake’s volumes has raised. “ Mr. Kinglake,” says the writer, “ had 
the good fortune to appropriate the most important and heroic 
subject of our times ; he has degraded it sometimes into a libel, 
sometimes into a caricature. 
sonal knowledge of the men and the events he describes ; but his 
personal experience chiefly manifests itself in the shape of invin- 
cible antipathies or prepossessions. He intended, no doubt, to 
raise a monument to the glory of England, but he has defaced it 
by injustice to France. For these reasons we are satisfied that 
the country cannot accept this book as the fitting and lasting 
record of the Crimean war in English literature ; but will rather 
deplore that the fruits of great talent and labour have been marred 
by a greater lack of temper and judgment. 


‘*¢ Some hand more calm and sage 
The leaf must fill.’ ”’ 


There is an interesting paper upon the “Simancas Records,” 
edited by Mr. Bergenroth, and forming part of the series of State 
Papers published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
**The Black County” furnishes the subject of an article upon 
mining in the Midland district ; and there are papers upon India 
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eg gers of Mr. King | greater sins might easily be condemned. It refutes with some 
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breath was carried. Later in the day, St. Arnaud came on a barri- 
cade in the interior of the town. He first occupied the houses on 
either side with sharp-shooters ; ‘then,’ he continues, ‘ sword in hand, 
with cries of “‘ Hourra!” better known by my foreign soldiers—with 
shouts of “ En avant, la légion !””—I threw myself on the barricade, 
which I cleared.’ These two incidents Mr. Kinglake works up into 
the following marvellous myth :— 


*** When a great explosion took place, and many were blown into” 
the air, the French soldiers ran back with a cry that all was ruined ; 
but Bedeau and Combes, withstanding the madness of the common 
terror, strove hard to rally the crowd, and St. Arnaud having with 
him in his company of the legion some bold reckless outcasts of the 
North, he bethought him of the shout, very strange to the ears of 
Frenchmen, which he had heard in other climes. Skilled in the art 
of imitation, he uttered the warlike cry. Instantly from the North- 
men around him, whether Germans or Swedes, or English, Scots, 
Irish, or Danes, there sprang their native “ Hurrah!” and with it 
came the thronging of men who must and would go forward. It was 
mainly the torrent of this new onslaught by St. Arnaud and his men 
of the “ stormy youth” which carried the breach, and brought about 
the fall of the city.’ ”’ 


Several other papers are in the present number. Amongst them 
we may mention that on “ Passages from the Life of Erasmus ;’ 
“ Bolingbroke as a Statesman ;” “ Early History of Messianic 
Ideas ;” and “ The Attitude of Parties—this Session ;” which last 
paper is a thoughtful and dispassionate review of the chief political 
tendencies of this time. 

The British Quarterly is rich in eloquent articles, amongst which 
that upon Professor Wilson must take a high place. It holds the 
balance evenly between his literary faults and merits, his share in 
the sins of Blackwood, and the noble virtues for whose sake 


force the disparaging remark of the Saturday Review, that the merits 


_ of Wilson's writings “ lie on the surface ;” and gives a picture of 


the man not unworthy of the original. Professor Wilson was one 
of those men whom it is difficult to overpraise. Of gigantic mental 


' and bodily powers, he had a heart gentle as a woman’s ; and when 


so much has been done to pull the dead lion by the beard, it is 
gratifying to see the task of vindicating him so weil rformed. The 
number in other respects is excellent. Sir Charles Lyell’s and 
Professor Huxley’s works, on topics the most interesting of the 
day, are fairly handled. The first of these works furnishes one of 
those points of collision at which religion and science may be sup- 
posed to clash; and the alleged discovery of human bones and 
instruments apparently of human manufacture, in sites which 
seem to indicate a pre-Adamite date, may be supposed at first 


| sight to offer difficulties with respect to the Scriptural narrative of 


under Lord Canning ; upon Professor Huxley on Man’s Place in . 


Nature ; Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Japan ; and the Greek Revolu- 
tion. In the “Bible and the Church” the question of the in- 
spiration of the Bible is examined, the writer contending that 
historical or scientific inaccuracies cannot affect its authority. Its 
inspiration, he holds, is not of a scientific, critical, or historical 
character, but distinctly and exclusively religious, and concludes 
that it is not necessary to say more of it than this :— 


“That it is INsPIRED,—replete itself, and pregnant without stint for 
him that rightly uses it, with that spirit of purity, faith, obedience, 


charity, which forms the essential temper and characteristic of the | 


Church and family of God :—that it is Sacrep,—set by itself, a book 
apart, fenced from all levity, irreverence, and mere curious handling ; 
a book worthy, if only for what it has effected in the world, of all 
possible respect and honour; and regarded with too great awe and 
love by multitudes of the tenderest, most heavenly, and sensitive 
minds for any one possessed of the commonest sympathy or charity 
to approach it with the shoes of every-day profanity upon his feet :— 
and once more, that it is CANONICAL,—or, in other words, that collec- 
tion of writings which amid the multitude of claimants the Church has 
‘ canonised,’ has deliberately and after examination given her sanction 
to, as her authorized volume of appeal and instruction,—and which so, 
by a natural transition of meaning, has become her Canon, her rule of 
faith, her standard whereby to test the accordance of men and doc- 
trines with the Spirit that is in her and with that ‘mould of doctrine’ 
into which the first Apostolic churches were cast. 


“The Irish Church Establishment” is the subject of the first 
article in the National Review. The writer maintains that the 
establishment from the time of the invasion of Ireland by the 
Anglo-Normans has always been the Church of the invader ; and 
says that in our own day, “ maintained by force in a nation that 
ee it,” it is “in its way without a parallel in the civilized 
world.’ 

Mr. Kinglake’s “ Crimea” is handled almost as severely by 
the National as by the Edinburgh. The reviewer gives some 
curious instances of Mr. Kinglake’s mode of working up facts. 
Speaking of Marshal St. Arnaud, he says :— 


“ He was a captain at the taking of Constantine in 1837. When 
the breach was assaulted, a mine was sprung and a panic ensued; St. 
Arnaud distinguished himself in rallying the fugitives and leading 
them again to the assault. Combes, Bedeau, and himself, with cries 
of ‘ En avant ! a la baionette !’ flung themselves into the gulf which 
had just swallowed their comrades; and ‘our soldiers lowered their 
heads and crossed bayonets, with cries of “‘ Howrra ! en avant !”’ The 








the Creation greater than any which Dr. Colenso has raised. The 
writer contests this conclusion :— 


*<Tf, however” (he says), “‘ the reader should be of opinion that the 
advocates of antiquity have raised a fair presumption in favour of 
their views, it becomes necessary to inquire how far this doctrine 
bears upon the statements contained in the Bible. Should the theory 
be established by further researches, ought we to conelude that the 
story of Adam’s creation, as chronicled by Moses, is false ? 

“Certainly not. The discovery of a whole cemetery of skulls like 
those of Engis or Neanderthal, or of a collection of microscopes and 
other philosophical instruments, in some pre-glacial formation, would 
not shake our faith in the veracity of Scripture fora moment. It 
would indeed be necessary to revise our construction of the opening 
chapters of Genesis. But since it is nowhere expressly asserted that 
Adam was the first intelligent creature whom God produced on the 
earth, we should surely have no right to charge the book with untruth- 
fulness because it contains no allusion to the owners of those ‘ ape- 
like’ crania, or to the manfacturers of those miserable flints. .... 

** But however this may be, all that Scripture requires us to believe 
in reference to Adam is, that he was the progenitor of the existing 
race. It does not assert that no other species ever belonged to his 
genus, nor does it even affirm that the extant tribes of human beings 
are the only tribes of human beings which have ever appeared. It is 
silent on such subjects; but its silence may be simply of the same 
kind as that which omits all mention of the sun until the fourth 
‘day,’ and all reference to death until after the fall. That such pre- 
viously created races may have wholly disappeared before Adam was in- 
troduced isnounreasonable presumption; on thecontrary, itis suggested _ 
by the argument on which, as we have seen, the case of the antiquarians 
chiefly turns, namely, that these primitive men were coeval with the 
mastodon, cave-bear, and other ertinct quadrupeds. The bipeds may 
have succumbed to the same adverse influences under which their 
four-footed contemporaries perished. Not only from the state of the 
climate which then appears to have prevailed, but also from the bar- 
baric condition under which they lived, we are entitled to assume 
that they must have had great difficulty in making head against the 
miseries of their position. Until, therefore, it can be shown that the 
flint men of the Somme have left issue which now forms part of the 
human family, or until the heirs of the Natchez veteran can be traced 
into the Adamic line, we do not see that the existence of savages 
twenty or a hundred thousand years ago, even if fully established, 
could in the slightest degree impair the credit of the sacred Book. 
But for the present we do not feel that we are obliged to surrender 
the received ideas on this question. When adequate proof on the side 
of concession shall be before us, the concession shall be made. We 
reverence the past or conform to the present on all such questions, 
according to the law of evidence, and on no other ground.” 


In the article, “ English Thought and the English Church,” the 
intellectual movement in the Established Church, with the change 
it has worked and is working, is thoughtfully considered, from a 
Nonconformist point of view. Amongst the other articles in this 
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number, “ The Ethics of Periodical Criticism” is one which may 
be commended to the attention of readers, but especially of writers, 
whose profession, too often degraded to a trade, 1s criticism. 

Sir pore Lyell’s work on the antiquity of man is one of the 
leading topics also of the Home and Foreign Review. The article 
is ably written, and shows thorough familiarity with the subject. 
It is evident that the time has come when the difficulties it pre- 
sents must be openly met ; and we have no doubt that, so far from 
shaking our faith in revelation, the result of the discussion they 
are undergoing will be to confirm, and, if possible, expand it. The 
writer is of this view. “If,” he says, “we must admit that, 
although man is, geologically speaking, very recent, a long period 
of time has elapsed since his first appearance, what effect will such 
an admission have on those sacred traditions on which are founded 
the hopes of mankind ? or, in other words, how does such a result 
harmonize with revelation? We think that it merely affects the 
chronology which has been adopted, and sweeps away at once a 
host of difficulties which were true stumbling-blocks to biblical 
critics.” He proceeds :— 


‘The unity of the human race, if not the original unity of language, 
is a fundamental principle of revealed religion. ‘The former we hold 
to be equally important to the well-being of man, whether revelation 
is admitted or not. But in a period of four or five thousand years it 
is indeed very difficult to account for the development of races by 
climatal influence, especially when we find the Negro figured upon the 
tombs of Egypt of four thousand years ago with the same features he 
has to-day. It is equally difficult to account for the American race 
with its six hundred languages. If in three thousand years the Indo- 
European languages have not lost the evidences of their radical and 
grammatical relationship, how are we to account for the development 
of the Chinese, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and Egyptian in a much shorter 
period ? In the discussion of these points, while the advocate of 
revealed religion may point triumphantly to the wonderful accordance 
between the account of the creation given in the book of Genesis, and 
the results of the most recent discoveries in science, he is nevertheless 
placed at a disadvantage as regards his opponents, by a mere question 
of chronology. Now, although it would be very absurd to expect a 
treatise of geology or of any other science in the book of Genesis, we 
should like to know how much better the exposition of any modern 
geologist, who had to address people wholly ignorant of physical 
science, would be than the Mosaic account ? If Scripture contained a 
revelation of the laws of nature, it would have taken away the greatest 
stimulus to activity by which man is influenced, namely, the desire to 
know causes. For this his mind is constituted, and the triumphs he 
has attained prove it. But he possesses no faculty by which he can 
know of a hereafter, and for this alone was a Revelation accorded. 
The wonder, therefore, is, not that the book of Genesis should appear 
to differ in minor points with the results of scientific investigation, but 
that in so short a space it should be possible to give so perfect a sketch 
of the creation. And now, by a simple change in the chronology, the 
Mosaic account will harmonise with the condition of science even 
better than it did when it served as the incentive and guide to geological 
investigation.” 


In this Qugrterly again, Mr. Kinglake’s style is praised, while 
doubt is thrown upon his facts. There is an article upon Parish 
Registers, which contains recondite, curious, and interesting matter ; 
and the Review of Contemporary Literature and Current Events 
is more ample than we generally find it in periodicals in which it 
forms a feature. 

The London Quarterly is somewhat more favourable to Mr. 
Kinglake than its fellows ; but like them it doubts the historical 
veracity of his book. The “air” of his narrative is “stagey and 
unreal ;” we must allow for distortion, for the instant deflection 
that results when a fact strikes upon the hard surface of the 
writer's prejudices ;” “it is not too much to say that Mr. Kinglake 
has made this history a terrible weapon, with which he strikes at 
the man he most abhors.” Dr. Colenso, his assailants and vindi- 
cators, are treated of in an article upon “English Rationalism.” 
An article on the life and writings of Béranger is perhaps the most 
interesting paper in the number. There is also an able article upon 
“Greece and the Greeks,” on the American war, and on “ Irish 
“Al for which the Annals of the Four Masters forms the 

asis. 








LIST OF MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES FOR 
NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, 13Tn Aprin, 1863. 
GrocrapHicaL— At 8} P.M. 1, “ Frobisher Strait proved to be a 
Bay, and on the fate of five men of the Arctic Expedition in the 
reign of Elizabeth.” By Captain C.F. Hall, of Ohio. 2. “ A Visit 
to Red River and the Saskatchewan.” By Dr. John Rae. 
MEDICAL—At 8} p.m. “ On Intestinal Stricture.” By Mr. Gay. 


Turspay, 14rH APRIL. 


ETHNOLOGICAL—At 8 p.m. “On the Antiquity of Man.’ By John 
Crawfurd, Esq., President. _— : 

Civin EnGinreRs—At 8 P.M. 1. Discussion on Mr. Miller’s paper on 
“ Structures in the Sea.” 2. « Description of the Line and Works 
of the Scinde Railway.” By Mr. John Brunton, C.E. 

MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAI—At 8} p.m. 1. “ On the Stricture of the 
Urethra by gradual distension.” By Mr. Henry Thompson, 2, 
“The Pathology of Crura Cerebri.’ By Dr. Hermann Weber. 

Syro-Ecyrtian—At 7 P.M, Anniversary Meeting, 

Royat Instirution—At 3 P.M. Professor Marshall ‘“ Animal 
Mechanics.” ™ 








Wepnespay, 15rnH APRIL. 


MeETEOROLOGICAL—At 7 P.M. 

Royat Lirerature—At 8} pw. “On Ancient Ruins in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Missolonghi.” By D. E. Colnaghi, Esq. 

Socrery or Arts—At 8 p.m. “On the New Art of Auto-Typo- 
graphy.” By Mr. George Wallis. 


Tuurspay, 16rTn Aprit. 


Roya Sociery—At 8} p.m. 1. “On Ozone.” By E, J. Lowe, Esq. 
2. “On the Equations of Rotation of a Solid Body about a Fixed 
Point.” By W. Spottiswoode, Esq. 

Antiquarres—At 8} P.M. 

Royat InstituT1lon—At 3 pu. ‘On the Relations of Geology with 
Allied Sciences.” By D. T. Ansted, Esq., F.R.S. 

LINN ®AN—At 8 P.M. 

CnemicaL—At 8 p.m. “Derivatives of Napthylamine. By Messrs. 
Perkin and Church. 

Numismatic—At 7 P.M. 

ZOoLoGicaL—At 4 P.M. 

Fripay, 17TH Apri. 

Royat Instrrution—At 8 p.m. On the Culture of Fish.” By 
Frank Buckland, Esq. 

PHILOLOGICAL—At 8 P.M. 


SaturpDay, 18TH Apri. 


Royat Instirurrion—At 3 p.m. “On Language.” By Professor 
Max Miller. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Blomfield (Bishop), Memoir of, with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By the Rey. A. Blomfield. Two vols. Post 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

Butler’s Argument on the Miracles Explained and Defended by the 
Right Hon. Joseph Napier. Crown 8vo., sewed, 6d. 

Carlisle’s (Rev. H. H.) Sermon on the Marriage of the Prince of 
Wales. Feap., sewed, 6d. 

Cater’s (P.) Punch in the Pulpit. Third edition. Feap., boards, 
2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Clarke’s (Rev. C. P.) Manual for Communion Classes and Communi- 
cant Meetings. Fcap., 3s. 

Cruchley’s County Atlas of England and Wales. Royal 8vo., cloth, 
6s., plain; 8s., coloured ; or 10s. 6d., roan, flap. 

Deserted House (The) of Hawksworth. Three vols. Post Svo., cloth, 
£1. 11s. 6d. 

Down in a Mine; or, Buried Alive. 18mo., ls. 6d. 

Dunmaine: a Temperance Tale. Fcap., boards, 1s. 

Formby’s (Rev. H.) Inquiry of a Retired Citizen into the Roman 
Catholic Religion. 18mo., sewed, 2s. 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, with Notes by Rev. J. Milner. Edited by 
Rev. Ingram Cobbin. New edition. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Fry’s (H.) Shilling Guide to the London Charities. Crown §Svo., 
sewed, ls. 

Garbett’s (Rev. E.) The Kingdom and the People; or; The Parables 
Explained. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Groves’ (S. R.) A Yachting Cruise in the Baltic. Post 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Harbaugh’s (Rev. H.) Will we Know our Friends in Heaven? 
Feap., 2s. 

Hassall’s (Dr. A. H.) The Urine in Health and Disease. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Hedderwick’s Miscellany. Vol. I. Royal 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Helen Fleetwood. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Fourth edition. Feap., 5s. 

Hibberd’s (Shirley) Profitable Gardening. Fcap., 3s. 6d. 

Hill’s (Rev. Rowland) Village Dialogues. Thirty-eighth edit. Feap., 4s. 

Horace’s Odes and Carmen Seeculare. Translated into English verse 
by John Conington. Fecap., half bound, 5s. 6d. 

Howe’s (John) Works. Edited by H. Rogers. Vol. V. S8vo., 5s. 

Hunt’s (J.) Address on the Study of Anthropology. 8vo., sewed, 6d. 

Indian Annexations: British Treatment of Native Princes. 8vo. 
sewed, 6d. 

Ingoldsby Letters. Vol. II. Thirdedition. Royal 8vo., 6s. 

Laishley’s (R.) Popular History of British Birds’ Eggs. New edition. 
Imperial 16mo., cloth, 5s. 

Langley’s (Rev. J.) Retributive Justice of God. Feap., 3s. 

Macfarlane’s (Rev. Dr. J.) The Railway. Six Lectures. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

M‘Neile’s (Canon) Sermon on the Historical Veracity of the Penta- 
teuch. 8vo., sewed, 1s. 

Marsh’s (Rev. W. T.) The Dark Night ushering in the Dawn of 
Eternal Day. 8vo., sewed, 6d. 

Millhouse’s (J.) New English-Italian Dictionary. Second edition. 
Two vols. Crown 8vo., 14s. 

————— Manual of Italian Conversation. New edition. 18mo., 2s. 

Mitchell’s (E. B.) Handbook to St. Luke, for the Poor and Unlearned. 
18mo., cloth, limp, 1s. 

Nora, the Lost and Redeemed. By Mrs. Fowler. Crown 8vo., boards, 
ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Oppen’s (E. A.) Postage Stamp Album. Second edition. Ato., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


With Catalogue. Second edition. 4to., cloth, 5s. 
Open and See; or, First Reading Lessons. Newedition. 16mo., 2s. 
Pietrowski’s (Rufin) My Escape from Siberia. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Pracv..al Mechanic’s Journal (The). Second series. Vol. VII. 4to., 14s. 
Rous."s Practical Man. Tenth edition. Oblong, 9s. 
Squiré’s (P.) The Pharmacopzias of Thirteen of the London Hospitals, 
arranged for reference. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter (The). Vol. V. Feap. 4to., 2s. 
Voice (A) from the Motherland, answering Mrs. H. B. Stow’s Appeal. 
8vo., sewed, ls. 
Wayland’s (F.) Elements of Moral Science. Seventh edition. Feap. 
2s. 6d 


Worsley’s (P.) Poems and Translations. Fcap., 5s. 
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